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ABSTRACT • 

A project was) conducted to (1) identify teacher 
competencies needed for mainstrea ajpg handicapped students into 
regular vocational programs and (2)' identify, modify, and/or develop 
strategies for developing vocational teacher competencies needed' for 
mainstreaaing. Based on a review of the literature, 1-23 ooapetency 
statements sere selected and grouped into seven areas; classroom 
lanageaent, planning, and teaching methods; coordination of 
cooperative vocational education;, counseling and humat relations; 
curriculum development; assessment of student progress and analysis 
of student needs; program management; and professional development, 
rroai this list a panel of consultants selected sixty-two competencies 
which were essential but not a part of the regular vocational teacher 
education curriculum. Special education teachers, special vocational 
education teachers, and vocational teachers were surveyed using an 
instrument based on the sixfcy-twc competencies. Survey findings 
indicated a high level of agreement between vocational teachers jand 
special education teachers regarding the Importance of competencies. 
In addition, it was found th,at special educators perfors the 
competencies daily or weekly, whereas the vocational and special 
vocational teachers performed the tasks occasionally or never- (A 
model program consisting of a set cf competencies, alcng mith 
performance objectives' for achieving them, is presented. The survey" 
questionnaire is appended.) (IBs) + 
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OBJECTIVES: 



i . 



1 . ' Identify teacher competencies needed for 

mainstreaming handicapped students into 
regular vocational programs." 

1.1 Determine current state of the art. ; 

1.2 Identify a common core set of compe- 
tencies needed by all vocational eduqa^ 
tors and specific program areas. 

1.3 Determine competencies of population of 
vocational educators. 

1.4 Identify training needs. 

2. * Identify, modify and/or develop strategies 

.for developing vocational teacher competencies 
needed for mainstreaming. 

2.1 Identify delivery systems currently pro~ 
. vi-ded at pre- and ' in-service levels. 

2.2 Determine del ivery system deeded at in- 
service 1 evel . 

2.3 Develop model program for Kentucky. 



2.4 Field test the model •. 



.V. 



2.5 'Conduct in-service trailing for imple- 
mentation- and dissemination. . 
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PROCEDURES: 
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This project w1U be concerned with two major 
areas: 1) identification of competencies needed' 
by vocational educators who teach the handicapped 
and 2) strategies for developing these competencies. 
A thorough review of the literature will be con- 
ducted to determine the state-of-the-art. Identified 
competencies will be prioritized by a panel of con- 
sultants and a self evaluation- conducted to deter- 
mine the training needs. 'A survey of existing 
delivery systems will be conducted, and a"fter the 
traininq needs' are identified, a' model program will 
be developed. Three seminars will be conducted 
for dissemination purposes. 



CONTRIBUTION TO 
EDUCATION: 



Vocational teachers are now finding, and will 
continue to find, that handicapped students will 
be enrolled in their programs. This ^s as it 
should be, however, these same teachers need to 
develop the teacher competencies which will enable, 
-them to effectively deal with the special needs 
of the handicapped students. Thus far, special 
methods have not been included in vocational teacher 
preparation or i n-servi^e^educational programs. 
This proposed project /Is 'intended to identify the 
essential competencies a'nd/to determine the most < 
appropriate del i verY_ja^s^em . 
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(' DEVELOPING TEACHER COMPETENCIES IN WORKING 

WITH HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 

c 

/ 

It is common' for most papers, reports or articles on education for \ 

the handicapped to begin by noting that education for aV[ has long been an 

American goal; but, in fact, has not always included all individuals. The 

discrepancies between such stated goa^ls and what ^actual ly exists ,is not 

new; however, the amount of current interest to reduce the discrepancy is. 

As a result of the civil rights movement of the 1950's and 60's and 
/ 

the Civil RigKts Act of 1964, equal opportunity in education has become 
a national concern, This concern has resulted in additional legislation 
and litigation to insure that 'equal opportunity in education Includes the 
disadvantaged and- handicapped person^. 

Passage of Public Law 94-142 made the right of the handicapped to have 
^available to them a free, appropriate publ i c education , a natfon-wide, 
unambiguous declaration. This was further supported and extended by regula- 
tions implementing Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, which re- 
quires 7 , that institutional recipients of federaj^ financial assistance for 
education- shal 1 provide a free, appropriate public education to each qualified 
handicapped person, regardless of the nature or severity of the person's 
handicap. In order to further insure that atl educational programs are avail- 
able including vocational education, Public Law 94-482--the Educational 
Amendment of 1 976--provided vocational education monies for special needs 
programming. In this Act, allocation was increased from twenty-five psrcent 
to thirty percent. Therefore, we see a continuing emphasis in both laws, 



PL. 94-142 and PL. 94-482, upoin the need to provide educational programs I 
which will enable each and every handicapped person to learn, earn and 

contribute to society. A 

The education of 'students with special needs has been- a concern of 
vocational educators* as well as special educators. However , ,un£n repent 
times, many vocational educators have held to the dictum which was Inherent 
in the Smith-Hughes Act that vocational education should serve only those 
who could profit from it and they interpreted this phrase to mean that 
special needs learners should be excluded whenever "more able" students 
could be found. Nevertheless, vocational' education has always served a 
high proportion of the students who did not do well in college preparatory^ 
programs. There has been a gradual acceptance that "vocational programs must 
educate the handicapped. As career education programs are Installed, the 
q-ftted are also increasingly enrplling. This range of students pbvlously 

> 

requires an increased range of teacher competencies and may entail revised 
teacher education programs. 

Because of the previously mentioned legislation, special educators 
and vocational educators have found that they must develop and implement 
educational programs which will maximize the potential for student placement 
1n the world of mirk. With similar, or the same, general educational goals- 
that of. providing training for each handicapped person which will make him/ 
her less dependent upon society—there' is a need to. develop teacher competen 
cies which will allow both groups of educators to do. a better job. There- 
fore, it is important that essential teacher competencies be identified. 

There are a number of indications that vocational and special educators 
who are qualified in one, but not the other of these two fields, are 
teaching in situations where both types of competencies are needed^ It 
seems unlikely th&\ many teachers will spend the time, money and effort 



required to achieve full qualifications in each 7 field. Furthermore, most 



in another th&n it is to have certifications based on achievement of most 
qualifications for both fields. 

4 

As increasing numbers of handicapped persons enter vocational programs, 
teachers are faced with the very real problems of determining how best'to 
meet their* individual needs. 

This project was designed to meet the following goals and objectives: 
1. Identify teacher competencies needed for mainstreaming handicapped 



certlf ication/endonserttent structures seem to assume that it is better to have 

a teacher who is completely qualified in one fiel^and completely unqualified 




students into regular vocational programs. 



1.1 Determine current state of the art. 



1.1.1 Conduct thorough search of the literature and 



develop a report of the findings regarding 





learners . 



1.1.2 Prepare Report of Programs^-cfnd identify teachers , 



wju) are currently in charge of on-going progran\s. 



1.2 Identify a common core set of competencies needed by ^11 



vocational educators and specific prograrcuareas . 



1.2.1 From "1 i terature search, develop prel iminary survey 



instrument to determine>common core competencies. 



1.2.2 Submit survey instrument to a Panel of experts 



for advice and revision. 



1.2.3 Field test instrument wi th Uni vers i ty , personnel 



and practitioners in the publican; 
1.2.4 Revise and prepare final instrjfimnn 




hool s . 



J 



V 



1.2.5 Conduct survey of the vocational teachers and 
special education teachers working with vocational 
students with hand^&pping conditions. 

1.2.6 Conduct an analysis oljNjompetencles ast perceived 




by teachers as needed in ration to identified 
competencies . 

1.2.7 Priorities competencies in relatfaikto training 
needs for vocational teachers. . *l 

1.2.8 Submit priorities list to panel of consultants 

f 

to review and assist, in determining a^ftropri\:e- 
ness of competencies. >^ • 

1*3 Determine competencies of (aopulation of vocationaNeducators 
1.3.1 From the above list, develop a self-evaluation form,. 




1.3.2 Administer instrument to special vocational teachers 

V 

to determine compf^tendies the^y possess. 

1.3.3 Compile data and prepare reoo»*tV x . 
1.4 Identify training needs. 

1.4.1 Analyze data to determine training needs 

1.4.2 Consult with panel of consultants to determine 
p r i o r i t y t: r a i n i n y need s. . 

Identify, modify and/or develop strategies for developing vocational 

teacher competencies .needed for mainstreaming. 

2.1.. 1 Conduct, a survey of educational institutions providing 

programs for 'exceptions 1 children arid vocational education. 
2". .1.2 Identify in-service programs and persons involved which. ' 

have been conducted for special vocational education in the 

past thre% years . 
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2.1.3 Survey literature to determine delivery 

systems utilized In othtP states, 
Determine delivery system needed at In-service level. 

2.2.1 Identify types of delivery systems needed for , 
pre-service and in-service. 

Develop model program for Kentucky. 

2.3.1 ■ Develop model program for Kentucky. > 

2.3.2 Review model with panel of consultants, personnel 
in vocation^J#tfcation and special education, and 
State of Education's Division of Certification. 

Field the-model . 

Revise and finalize model ustng multi-media materials 

currently available. 
Conduct irt-service training for implementation and dissemination. 

2.5.1 Identify in-service ||tes. 

2.5.2 Select participants to attend workshops. 

2.5.3 Hold two-day workshops. 

.2.5.4 Conduct evaluation of model program. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 



« 



Pjr^cedural Safeguards. Specific procedures designed by law to protect 
the right's of children and parents. These safeguards Include: 
Due process^ - The right of the parent and child to be fully 
informed and included in decision-making at all steps 1n 
identification, chiTd evaluation, planning, programming,,, and' 
program evaluation. 

Nondijcjiminajion - The assurance that special -education place- 
ment will not be provided on the basis pf biased or/-d1 scrlminatory 
1 nformation .* v - 

Least restricti ve environment - A wide number 'of "options favoring 
the educational environment which is; c^sest to general education 
placement. 

Native lancjuajje ~ The language spoken in the home-. 
Confidentiality - The right of parents and children tb have access 
to and control of all educational records, relative evaluation data, 
and assurance that any Information contained in school records will 
not be released without the permission of the parent. . 

?• L. - The Education for Al 1 Handl capped Children Act 

p t l, 94-482 - The Education Amendments of 1976 to revise the Vocational 
. Education Act of 1963. • 

Special Education - Education and related services desjgned to meet the 
unique needs of handicapped children. 

Special Vocational Education - Vocational education programs, services 
and activities designed to meet the unique needs of handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. 



DEVELOPING .TEACHER COMPETENCIES IN 
WORKING WITH HANDICAPPED STUDENTS: 
• STATE OF THE ART REPORT 

At this point, .neither' vocational education nor special education has 
clearly defined ' the parameters of its role iri education of handicapped 
students or identified points -of overlapping responsibility (Wei sens tei n, 
1977;).' Vocational educators as a group seenTto suffer from a lack of 




Riding about needs, wants, and abilities of special needs students 
and rnre^ £o be more cognizant qf the differences between and among special 
tional needs learners (Meers, 1977). Increasing awareness of this 
jfe-'Wi, resulted in workshops and inservice programs for those currently 



4&o teach the disadvantaged and handicapped in vocational/technical 
schools and programs. Areas in need of improvement in the vocational 
education of the disadvantaged and handicapped are being, increasingly 
identified and dealt with. These include the need for more individualized 
and small group study, better vocational counseling and guidance, better 
coordination of teaching activities and occupational needs, stronger 
relationships between general educational subjects and the vocational needs 
of students, and better teaching techniques and methods (Altfest, 1975). 
Because of the previously mentioned legislation, special educators and 
vocational educators alike have recognized that they must develop and 
implement educational programs in these and simi lar 'areas . 

The "special" quality of special education is being recognized as 
the body of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are used in the edu- 
cation and training of exceptional school children (Reynolds, 1973). New 



ERIC , . * Jj 
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trends in the areas of special teacher education reco$n*ftt and respond to 

individualism and malnstreaming as mandated by the Taws. According to 
researchers, 4pecia1 education personnel are being trained for a 'changing 
role. Boundary lines between special education are overlapping with other 
territories such as "remedial" and "disadvantaged" programs with the follow 
ing implications: a reduction in the number of different kinds of special 
educatioffeertif icates , more individualized responsibility by special edu- 
cators to document their own competencies and performances, and more active 



participation in expanding programs of continuing education as a means of 
enhancing professional . development and performance (Reynolds, 1973). 
Legislation in this area, then, is concerned with serving special needs 
learners and preparing special needs personnel for integration of the 



The truly effective key to compliance with the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act is an understanding and implementation of the 
individualized education program (iEP) required for every handicapped 
child. This requires much of special and vocational educators alike. 

The IEP is a written statement which describes the educational 
objectives for each handicapped student and the services to be provided 
to that student. The elements of the plan are statements of present edu- 
cational performance, annual goals, short-term objectives, conditions under 
which services will be delivered, and evaluation cri teria , 

The term "Individualized education program" itself conveys important 
concepts that need to be specified. First, " i ndi vidua! i zed" means that the 



handicapped into regular vocational education programs. 



THE IMPETUS EOR CHANGE 



SPECIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS AND THE IEP 
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IEP must be addressed to the educational needs of a single child rather 
than a class or group of children. Second* "education" means that, the 'IEP 
1s limited to those elements of the child's education that are more spedfl 
cally special education and related services as defined by the Act. Third, 
"program" means that the I EP 1s a statement of what will actually be pro- 

r 

vided" to the child* as distinct from a plan which provides guidelines from 
which a program must subsequently be developed (Weintraub, 1977). 

Teacher involvement in the development of the IEP is intended to * .* 
relieve' the problem of allowing teachers who have major responsibility for 
program delivery to have only a minor voice in the educational planning 
and placement decisions of-twrtWft tapped students (Weintraub, 1977). Full, 
active teacher involvement has the advantage of establishing a common 
basis for understanding along with^the child's parents. In the past, 
teachers have been left in the position of guessing what was told to 
parents by psychologists or administrators. The teacher is the front-line 
person and must, in the end, deal with communication problems. It is far 
more efficient and effective for the teacher to interpret the educational 
•program directly through full involvement in the development of the IEP 
from the start (Weintraub, 1977). 

Understanding of the handicapped child's learning needs is only 
the start of competencies that are required of teachers as they assist in 
planning and implementing the IEP. Full participation demands full com- 
petency. As defined by the law, special education is: 

". . . specially designed instruction,' at no cost to parents 
or guardians, to meet the unique needs of a handicapped 
child, including classroom instruction, instruction in 
physical education, home instruction, and instruction in 
hospitals and institutions." 

Since special education is special and involves only instruction which is 

specially designed and directed to meet the unique -needs of a handicapped 

is, 
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v. 

child, for many children, special education will not be the totality of 

their education {Weintraub, 1977). 

This is where vocational education must come intq the picture and 
provide teachers as well as facilities specially geared toward meeting the 
needs of handicapped students. Only experience will finally determine what 
is or 1s not appropriate instruction for handicapped students 1n the special 
vocational needs classroom/but development of teacher competencies for 
working with the handicapped student is essential to any success that may 
be achieved. j 

THE HANDICAPPED LEARNER 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Handicapped students are entitled to a free appropriate public 

education. The question now arises as to the definition of a handicapping 

condition. Public Law 94-142 defines handicapped children as: 

". . . those children evaluated ... as being mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically 
impaired, other health impaired, deaf-blind, multi- 
handicapped, or as having specific learning disabilities, who 
/ because of those impairments need special education and 
related services." 

Included herein for the purpose. of clarity are brief descriptions of these 
terms (Franken, 1977; PL. 94-142; University of Nebraska, 1978). In the 
actual school situation, handicapped pupils are generally formally iden- 
tified by child study teams in the local educational agency. The terms 
"special needs students" and "handicapped students" are used interchangeably 
since special needs implies the existence of a handicap in school, whether 
due to disability or disadvantagement. 

MENTALLY RETARDED. Individuals scoring two or more standard . 
deviations below the mean in intelligence tests and showing 
from mild to profound deficits in adaptive behavior, partic- 
ularly in vocational performance and social responsibility. 

16 



Included among those defined as mentally retarded are a w1d« 
variety of individuals encompassing a. vast' range of etiology 
and manifestations. Over 200 causes have been identified. 

DEAF. Individuals with a hearing impairment, evaluated with 
a corrective device, which is so severe that the chUd's 
hearing is nonfunctional for the purpose of- educational 
performance.* 

HARD OF HEARING . Individuals with a hearing Impairment, %0 
evaluated, with a corrective device, which adversely affects 
the ch1 Id ' s 'educational performance, v but which is not included 
under the definition of "deal." (Each professional field 
involved in the study of hearing impairment cl.assifies 
according to it's particular specialization and purposes.) 

SPEECH IMPAIRED. Individuals with a language impairment such 
as impaired articulation, stuttering, voice impairment, or a 
receptive or expressive verbal language impairment, evalu- 
ated with a corrective device, which adversely affects the 
child's educational performance. 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED. Individuals with a visual impairment^ 
evaluated with a corrective device, which adversely affects 
the child's educational performance, and includes both pa/tially 
sighted and blind childreif. The general criterion for 
functional blindness is the inability of the child to read 
newsprint. 

SERIOUS!* EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED. A student with a^€«adftiJn 
exhibituig one or more of the following characteristics over 
a long period of time to a marked degree: 

an inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellectual, 

sensory, or health factors; 
an inability to build or maintain' satisfactory interpersonal „ 

relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 

ci rcumstances ; 

a general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression or a 
tendency to devejop physical symptoms of illness. 

This term does not include socially maladjusted children who 
are not emotionally disturbed. 

ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED. Individuals with a severe skeletal 
impairment, evaluated with a corrective device, which adversely 
affects a child's educational performance. The term includes 
impairments caused by congenita \ anomaly, ^disease, or accident. 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED. An individual with limited strength, 
vitality, or alertness dua to chronicler acute health problems 
such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, 
nephritis, asthma, 'sickle eel 1 anemia, hemophilia,' epilepsy, 
lead poisoning, leukomia, diabetes or any illness. 
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SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY. A disorder 1'n one or wore of 
the basic psychological processes involved 1n understanding 
or in using language, spoken or written, which may manifest v. 
itself in an Imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, 
write x spell, or to-do mathematical calculations. The term 
includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain 
ipjury', minimal brain disfunction, dyslexia, and develop- 
mental aphasia. The term does not Include children who have 
learning problems which are primarily the result of visual, 
hearing* or motor handicaps' of mental retardation, or of 
environmental, cultural or economic disadvantage. "> 



CHARACTERISTICS/OF~SSECIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
A review of the literature concerning existing teacher .p reparation 
programs reveals a basic striving among teacher educators to cfarify the 
relationship between manpower needs and^ the realistic roleS which teachers 
are asked to-^ill. The functioning in different personnel roles that is^ 
required of vocational teachers in a ma ins treating situation demands that 
specific competencies be developed to fulfill e^ph of these roles. 

Participation of teams of vocational and spec%*l education teacher 
educators in two national workshops at the University of Illinois and a 
third at the University" of Kentucky has reflected a readiness for action 
planning 1n the area of vocational programming for special needs students. 
The body of information which exists in this area is small and is currently 
in a developmental stage. One 'response 'to this situation .has been to try 
to bring together those kinds. of ideas and sources of information that have 
been reported as helpful to others in their planning and development thus 

far (Albright, 1977). 

To fulfill this objective, two national workshops held at the Uni- > 
versity of Illinois resulted in the publication of a handbook identifying 
twenty-five diverse, yet viable, approaches to preparing teachers of 
special needs students (Albright, 1977). There have been an increasing 
number of research efforts to trace the derivation and validation of .a set* 
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of training activities for special educators engaged in pre- and in-service 
training of vocational and special educators (M1rk1ji, 1976). ' An effort „ 
sponsored by the Illinois State Office of Education resulted in a document 
which describes many of the existing university level special and voca- 
tional teacljpr** preparation programs as well as synopses of some competency 
identification studies that have been published irr the area of vocational 
teacher education (Abbas, 1976). In 1975, the National Association of 
Vocational Education Special Needs Personnel conducted a survey tb provide 
a sampling of successful vocational special needs programs throughout the 
country and to make available to educators examples of vocational programs 
that meet the needs' of disadvantaged and handicapped students in. schools. 
The study resulted in a listing of One Hundred Successful Vocational Special 
Needs Programs with a synopsis of each. 

At the present time, cooperative programs involving special and 
vocational educators are extremely rare although the current educational 
climate seems' to favor cooperation between the two fields in developing 
viable programs for serving the handicapped. It has been speculated that 
the special class or clinical teaching model in which most special educators 
have been trained is i\ot particularly relevant to the problem solving and 
decision-making activities needed to serve the handicapped student today 
(Mirkfn, 1976). Vocational educators are increasingly training their own 
students to work with the handicapped while special educators attempt to 
train their students to deliver pre-vocati onal skills to the handi capped 
through sheltered workshop experiencas and part-time cooperative programs « 
(Albright* 1977) . 

In the area of teacher certification' vocational teachers for special 

needs classes currently must meet requirements for state certification in 
I 

I 9 
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the Yocatior&l area to be served (Alabama State Department of Education, 
1975). Since passage of the Vocational Amendments of 1968, a few states 
have adopted certification standards which require certain competencies 
for personnel who provide vocational programming for special ne^eds learners. 
Special educators at the secondary level have long been free to teach in 
pre-vocat1onal and work-study programs without any certification requirements 
other than basic special education requirements other than basic special 
education requirements. Similarly, vocational educators have been relatively 
free to teach special needs students of any type without specific preparation 
(Albright, 1977). It appears that at this time 'a leadership void exists 
in certification sta^ards which allows teachers with varying degrees of 
competency to fill similar roles. 

As boundary lines between special and vocational education overlap 

t 

with other territories we will probably see a reduction 1n the number of 
different kinds of special education certificates, more active partldpa- . 
tion in expanding programs of continuing education as a means of enhancing 
professional development and performance, and, perhaps most Important of 
all, more individualized responsibility by special and vocational educators 
to document their own competencies and performances (Reynolds, 1973). 



- TEACHER COMPETENCIES WHICH HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED AS ESSENTIAL 

♦ 

FDR SPECIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

The process of providing the handicapped with marketable occupa- 
tional skills has to the present time been largely neglected and misunder- 
stood by members of the educational community. Teacher educators must 
take an active role 1n identifying teacher competencies needed in working 
with the handicapped and educating their students so that these competencies 
are developed before new teaxhers are certified. * - 

20 
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With this in mind several model programs Identifying and astesstng 
teacher competencies can be identified from the 1 ligature. These form a 
starting point for the development of a list'of competencies needtfd by 
special ancl vocational educators working with handicapped learners. 

V 

In an appraisal of competency based teacher education programs, 
H. $.* Broudy points out that the affective domain cannot always be measured ^ 
by behaviors and vocational teacher education must be aware of this when < 
considering the application of competency based teacher education to their 
program (Broudy, 1975) 

In a paper related to teacher competencies in working with EMR 
students, Bitter stresses the similarity in educational needs of all tdoles- 
cents and. the need to place the emphasis on learning how to learn and think, 
rather than what to know and remero>er. Competencies of teachers suggested 
in the study include resourcefulness in providing learning experiences 
rather than emphasis on teaching methods and the capability to identify and 
understand the needs of the individual student. It is suggested that 
educational programming should emphasize the pursuit of individual and 
group Interests by students through activities and experiences, "further, 
teacher training programs can facilitate this approach by developing teacher 
resourcefulness and the guidance and communication skills necessary for. 
facilitation of learning (Bitter, 1971). 

Blackwell, in a study investigating the- attitudes , .characteristics , 
and personalities of 70 teachers of trainable mentally retarded students, 

indicates 28 specific teacher behavioral competencies and concurs with 

> 

Bitter in many areas. - Emphasis is placed on the ability of the teacher 
: to build a feeling of personal worth in the student (Blackwell, 1972). 

( 

_ t 
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The Habilitatlon Personnel Training Project has designed and created 
a sequence of 29 competency based Instructional modules, arranged 1n sever/ 



clusters, for training secondary special educators. Competencies covered 
in the modules fall into four broad areas: 1) identlf 1cVt|on of student 
needs, 2) specification of the habilitatlon program suitable for each 
student, 3) Implementation of the suitable habilitatlon program, and < 
4) evaluation of the habilitatlon program. 

A more extensive classification system of teacher competencies which 
classifies objectives and related materials within competency categories 
for teachers wis published by Dodl and the Florida Department of Education 
in 1972. It is composed of seven general categories with from five to 
^ht subcategories each. The general categories are: 1) assessing and 
evaluating student behavior, 2) planning instruction, 3) conducting and * 
implementing instruction, 4) performing administrative duties, 5) communicating 
and interacting, 6) developing personal skills, and 7) developing the pupil 
self. 

In a teacher preparation model for interrelated areas in special 
education, the goals of teacher education are stated by defining similar 

competency areas to those defined by Dodl. These are referred to as "Major 

t 

Tasks." A set 'Of sub-objectives, or "enablers" lead the teacher toward the 
satisfactory performance of a behavioral objecti (Schwartz , 1971). 

Competencies identified by the vocational education faculty at 
Wayne State University as needed by the pre-service teacher for teaching 
in the areas of vocational education also correspond to the seven general 
categories outlined by DodT. Also included are performance objectives 



arij courses to be used in the acquisition of these competencies in subject 
matter and methods areas of vocational education. Although no specific 
reference to the handicapped learner is made, the same competencies are 

* V ... 
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- applicable (Cook, 1972). 

Cotrel'l and others developed a list of 390 competencies for vocational 
education teachers using introspection and interview techniques. Competencies 
were identified for ten areas , seven of which correspond to Dodl's. In 
addition these include competencies in the areas of school/community relations, 
vocational student organizations -and professional role development. Also 
included are criteria for the performance of each of the competencies (Cotrell, 
et al., 1972). 

Another pre-ser'vice occupational program developed by the Illinois 
State University, Normal, Illinois, uses a module-based approach -for delivering 
competencies to vocational educators. Each self-instructional jnodute includes 
a tape, filmstrip and script which cover performance objectives, enabling 
behaviors, pre-assessment, learning activities and evaluation. The student's 
work may be submitted for evaluation by the teacher at any point in the course 
(Hackett, 1974). 

< 

Harris developed a model far competency specification that is appropriate^ 
for both pre-servtce and in-service preparation of leadership personnel. Compe- 
tencies are specified and a model for assessing competencies was developed. One 
half of the study is composed of an appendix providing critical competencies 
with rationale statement and performance examples (Harris, 1975). 

An attempt to identify competencies important to vocational education 
teachers of the disadvantaged and handicapped' was conducted in Virginia in 
1975. Those competencies ranked as Tnost important by 108 vocational 
education personnel included knowledge of the characteristics of handicapping 
conditions, identification and use of diagnostic techniques, interest in 
the handicapped population being worked with, knowledge of appropriate 
* * teaching methods, identification and evaluation of progress, management of 

discipline problems, ability to relate to people regardless of discriminative 

ERIC 
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characteristics and v practical experiences with handicapped persons (Sheppard, 

1975). 

/' 

Recurrent in the efforts of each of the<f$udies reviewed 1s an attempt 

to Identify competencies referred to by Stodden and others as "Interpersonal 

competencies." These Include the factors of human Interaction, 

"the process of Implication and Inference that occurs non- 
verbal ly within and around the deliberate verbal exchange 
of information. While it is more subtle than the exchange 
of verbal information, it is no less powerful with respect 
to the outcomes of learning for it defines the relationship 
context of the learning environment." 

iWs/an attempt is made to include competencies in the affective domain 

in addition to those in the cognitive and psychomotor domains. 

This is evident in each of the eight "unique teacher competencies" 

identified by the University of Nebraska for special "vocational needs 

teachers. 

1. The ability to recognize special instructional problems 
associated with different rates of development. 

2. Ability to identify educational and behavioral goals 1n 
terms of student's handicap." 

3. Adaptation of the physical and instructional environment 
for specific chi 1 dren about the sensory, physical, emo- 
tional, and social states in the light of information 
gained frdm teachers, physicians and non-instructional 
consul tants . 

4. Ability to aid students in defining goals and objectives 
that are achievable in terms of his special limitations. 

5. Ability to assist students in understanding his/her 
limitations. 

6. Referral of special needs students to qualified personnel \ 
agencies and/or provision of appropriate occupational and J 
educational information. 

— ' 7. Referral of special needs students to qualified agencies 
and/or provision of assistance with personal, social, or 
scholastic problems. 

8. Ability to aid parents of special needs students in defining 
realistic goals for their children. 

" 24 
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Teacher educators in vocational and special education alike rauat 
realiEa the impact of these trend* and apply them to their own personal 
preparation programs in order to insure teacher competency in their Areas, 
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METHODOLOGY AND DESIGN 
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This project was concerned with two major areas: 1) Identification of 
competencies needed by vocational educators who teach the handicapped end 
2.) strategies for developing these competencies. The Initial phase of the 
project entailed a critical review of the literature 1n order to determine 
the current state of the art and to determine competencies identified pre- 
viously. The literature search^ revealed a number of^studies in which a 

conwon core of competencies were identified and validated using various 

\ 

groups of educators. ^ _ v 

The number of competencies identified 1n the \abovement1oned studies 

ranged from seven to approximately 165. As the'var\ous research reports 

/ 

were reviewed, each competency statement identified/by the researchers 
was written on a card in order to later sort the competency statements and 
to eliminate duplication. After reviewing all identified competency state- 
ments, 123 competency statements #fire^ sefecte^/by the project staff. These 
statements were viewed to be s/eparate and distinct competencies needed by 

0 

vocational teachers who are to work with thehandicapped. 

The competency statements were then grouped under>seven major headings: 

* 

1) Classroom management, planning and teaching methods 

2) Coordination of cooperative vocational education 

3) Counseling and human relations 

4) Curriculum development 

5) Assessment of student progress and analysis of student needs 

6) Program management 

7) iVofessional development 

9 . 29 
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In order to .determine the accuracy and appropriateness of the Identified 
competencies. A panel of consultants was formed to review the competencies 

* * ... 

and to assist 1n the development of the questionnaire which would later be 
administered to three groups of educators in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

In order *to bridge the gap between special education and vocational 
education personnel, it was considered essential that these groups of 
professionals be represented on the panel of consultants. Furthermore, 
the successful completion of the project was also dependent upon the Involve- 
ment of professionals 1n the Bureau of Vocational Education and Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. The panel, therefore, had representatives 
■from the Bureaus, special educators, schoot administrators who have had 
extensive experience with handicapped students, and vocational teachers who 
have had responsibility for working with handicapped persons. 

The panel reviewed the long list of competencies: The primary purpose 
of this review was to determine which of the identified competencies were 
essential to teachers -of handicapped youth and adults. One additional question 
was asked regarding each competency, "Is this competency a part of a regular 
vocational ^teacher education program?" The primary concern was to determine , 
essential competencies but not to duplicate those already incorporated into 
existing certification programs. 

Using the above guidelines, the panel thVi selected 62 competencies which 
were deemed to be essential but not a part of (the regular vocational teacher 
education curriculum. A questionnaire was then developed using the 62 
competencies. A "Likert" like scale was utilized, to determine the importance, 
and frequency of performance for each competency. The identified competencies 
were grouped under the seven major areas of concern mentioned previously. 
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In order to bridge the gap between special education and vocational 
education personnel, it was considered essential that these groups of 
professionals be represented on the panel of consultants. Furthermore, ( 
the successful completion of the project was also dependent upon the involve- 
ment of professionals in the Bureau of Vocational Education and Bureau of 
Education for the handicapped. The panel, therefore, had representatives 
from the Bureaus, special educators, school administrators who have had 
extensive experience with handicapped students, and vocational teachers who 
have had responsibility for working with handicapping persons. 

The panel reviewed the long list of competencies . The primary purpose 
of this review was to determine which of the identified competencies were 
essential to teachers of handicapped youth and adults. One additional question 
was asked regarding each competency, "Is this competency a pVt of a reqular 
vocational teacher education program?" The primary concern was 'to determine 
essential competencies but not to duplicate those already incorporated Into* 
existing certification programs. 1 

Using the above guidelines, the panel then selected 62 competencies which 
were deemed to be essential but not a part of the regular vocational teacher 
education curriculum. A questionnaire was then developed using the 62 
competencies. A "Likert" like scale was utilized to determine the importance, 
and frequency of performance for each competency. The identified competencies 
were grouped under the seven major areas of concern mentioned previously. 

This, instrument was then field tested with University Personnel in the 
Special Education and Vocational Education departments of several universities 
of the state. Practitioners in the public schools were also included in the 
field test. The primary purpose of the field test was to determine the 
appropriateness of the instrument as well as the reaction each individual 
might hav*e to the individual competency statements. 

31 
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The comments .and recommend? tioriV which were made by the field test 
^participants were utilized 1n revising the Instrument. In developing the x 
final instrument, it was determined that each respondent should indicate 
how important the competency was, to estimate the frequency of performance, 

daily, weekly, monthly, etc. and to Indicate their confidence level 
in terms of their ability to meet the specified competency: Of particular 
importance to this study was the confidence level of vocational teachers 
who may or ma^j^ot have worked with handicapped youth and adults, but who 
may have these individuals in their classrooms and_ laboratory in the future. 

SA MP LE SIZE AND SAMPLE SE LE CTIO N 

Three groups of teachers were included in this study; special educa- 
tion teachers, special vocational education 'teachers , and vocational teachers. 
In order to get as representative sample as possible a random sample of all 
identifiable teachers, in each of the groups, was selected from the fourteen 
vocational regions of the state. 

The questionnaires were mailed with a stamped sel f -addressed envelope. 
One hundred and eighty-one questionnaires were mailed with nearly equal 
. representation in each group. After a three week period a follow-up letter 
was mailed to those who had not responded. Ninety-three usable questionnaires 
were returned. Forty special "education teachers responded, 24 special 
vocational education and 29 vocational education teachers returned question- 
naires {or a total response of 51.3%. 

FINDINGS 

A) Results of the Questionnaire 

Responses to the questionnaire developed by the project staff {See 
Appendix B) were received by 93 persons in Kentucky representing the areas « 



of special educators (N » 40), special vocational educators (N ■ 24), 
and vocational educators (N » 29) for a total response of 51.3% of all 
questionnaires mailed out. Teacher educators were not included in the 
sample because a majority of them had participated in the field test of the 

instrument. 

The data obtained from the questionnaire was prepared and two categories 
were subjected to a statistical treatment to determine if a significant 
difference between the three groups existed. In order to accompl ish this 
the Statistical Package for Social Science was used and subprogram T-test 
was used to process the data. The primary area of concern was frequency 
of performance and importance. The subprogram, fr^uencj^s was utilized 
to summarize the confidence level of each respondent; no attempt was made 
to determine areas of significant differences. 

Data found to be significant at the .05 level are determined to be 
areas of disagreement. 

There was considerable agreement upon the importance of the listed 
competencies. Table 1 are those in which there was a significant \ 
difference (see Appendix B for complete listinq of competencies on the 
questi onnai re ) . 

For the purpose of statistical testing and inferences to be drawn from 
this study, the following hypotheses were stated: 

H yjP^i n JLL e i^I^ : There will be no slgnif i-ctmt difference in agreement 
with respect to importance upon individual statements among the .three groups. 

Hypotheses two: There will be no significant difference in the frequency, 
of performance among the three groups. 

An analysis of the data concerning hypotheses one revealed considerable 
amount of agreement -among vocational teachers and special educatioV teachers 
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regarding the importance of the Identified competencies. Table Ms 
presented to Indicate the almost total agreement which, existed regarding 

the importance of the competency. Only one Item was found 1n which there : 

^ 

was a significant difference regarding Its Importance. 

^ . " TABLE I 

Importance of Identified Competencies 
and Areas of Disagreement Between Vocational and Special Education Teachers 

Competency Group Mean Scdre df Value 

Vocational Ed. Special Ed. 

(N - 29) (N - 40) 

(8) Employ oral question- • ' 
ing techniques to insure 
the handicapped student's 
comprehension and to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of 
instruction. 

While there was, a significant difference, it'should be noted that the mean 
score of these two groups indicate that both groups consider the competency 
to be of considerable importance. 

The data was also analyzed to determine the amount of agreement existing 
between vocational educators and special vocational education teachers. Table 
II presents' the results of the test of significance between these two groups. 



*p < .05 
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TABLE II 

Importance of Idtnt1f1td Coroptttndt* 
and. Areas of Disagreement Bttween Vocational 
and Special Vocational Education Teachers 



Competency 



Group Mean Score 



Voc. Ed. 
(N - 29) 

4.62 



(3) Select and locate 
instructional materials 
'appropriate for the var- 
ious handicapping condi- 
tions . 



(9) Employ "live-work" or 3.86 
"hands-on" method of 
learni ng . 

(18) Conduct orientation 3.52 
for available academic and 
vocational programs. 

(19) Identify entry level 3.66 
jobs in the community. 

(24) Possess knowledge of 4.34 
available services both in 
and out of school . In 
school services - other 
teachers, guidance counsel- 
ors, vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, vocational 
education services, social 
workers. Services within 
the community - mental 
health centers, guidance 
clinics, medical facili- 
ties. Financial resources 
available. 



Spec. Ed 
(IT- 24) 

4.04 



4.62 
2.54 

2.67 
3.13 



df 



51 




51 
51 




Competency 



*p < .05 
** < .01 
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Group Mean Score df Value 



Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 
(N - 29) (N • 24) 

(26) .Identify instruc- 4.38 2.50 51 -3.91** 
tional needs of handi- 
capped students in ob- 
taining marketable 

vocational skills and 
develop, select and use 
instructional methods, 
materials and strategies 
to develop these skills. 

(27) Identify and use 4.03 3.13 51 -2.10* 
school and nonschool re- 
sources that may contri- 
bute to vocational in- 
struction for handicapped 

secondary students - 
develop academic skills 
through vocational pro- 
grams. 

(47) Interpret results of 3.86 3.00 51 -fr06* 

vocational tests . / 

(55) Complete state re- 4.10 3.29 51 --2. 04* 
cords and contribute to 

individualized education 
plans. 

(56) Receive training in 3.79 2.96 51 -2.01* 
diagnostic and prescriptive 

teaching. 

(58) Possess knowledge of 4.14 3.13 51 , * -2.73** 

available remedial techni- 
ques . 

(62) Have as a goal the 4.79 4.00 51 -2.44* 

strengthening of the 
self-image of handicapped 

students . 



It was found that special vocation*! teachers and special education 
teachers were in agreement on 50 of the 62 Item. One Item In which the 
greatest amount of disagreement wa/s item 26 which dealt with identifying 
Instructional needs of hand1cappeo\$tudents 1n obtaining marketable skills. 

The vocational teachers ranked this Item considerably higher than did the 

/' ■ 

^special vocational teachers. 

Table III presents the statistical test of significance considering 
the importance of the competencies as seen by the special vocational teachers 
and special education teachers surveyed. These two groups exhibited the 
greatest amount of disagreement for those 1n which comparisons were made. 
There was agreement on 40 of the 62 items. However, of the 22 Hems listed ^ 
in Table III, the special vocational education teachers consistently ranked 
each item as less important than did the special education participants. 
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TABLE III 

Importance of Identified Comptttncltt 
and Areas of Disagreement Between Special Vocational Education 
' 3 and Special Education Teachers 

■ L 
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Competency 



Group Mean Score 



Spec. Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 



(2) Prescribe alter- 
nate reading activi- 
ties . 

(7) Group students 

for small group instruc- 
tion according to diag- 
nostic ability. 

(8) Employ oral question- 
ing techniques to insure 
the handicapped student's 
comprehension and to 
determine the effective- 
ness of instruction. 

(22) Work with teacher 
aids and other parapro- 
fessionals . 

(23) Incorporate business 
and industriaVmanual s in. 
curriculum.^- ; ^w-« 

(24) PossesV knowledge of 
available services both in 
and out of school . In 
school services - other 
teachers, guidance counsel- 
ors, vocational rehabilita- 
tion services, vocational 
education services, social 
workers. Services within 
the community - nWtal 
health centers, guidance 
clinics, medical facili- 
ties. Financial resources 
available. 



(N « 24) 
3.46 

3.83 



4.25 



2.21 



2.42 



3.13 



(N ■• 40) 
4.18 

4.55 



4.77 



3.68 



3.43 



4.20 
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df 



62 



62 



62 



/ 



62 



62 



62 



re- 
value 



-2.31* 



-2.79* 



-2.93** 



-3.27** 



•2.50* 



■2.67** 



The second hypothesis to be tested Involved the frequency of per- 
formance of the competencies. 

A comparison was made between vocational teachers and special * 
education teachers regarding the frequency of performance. There was 
considerable differences 1n this area. Table IV Indicates forty-two 
Items were significantly dlfl^erent. Special education teachers consistently 
Indicated that their frequency of performance was dally or weekly 
whereas^vocatlonal teachers Indicated they performed the tasks 
occasionally or never. 
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Frtquancy of Ptrfonnanca 
Vocational Education vt. Social Education 

— ^ — ' - t- t, ? 

Competency Group Mtan Score df Valur 

Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 
(N - 29) (N - 40) 

(2) Prescribe alter- 3.17 4.17 / . 67 -3.30** 
nate reading activities. 

(3) Select and locate 3.89 4.45 67 -2.28** 
Instructional materials 

appropriate for the 

various handicapping ^ 
conditions. 

(6) Construct a system of 3.07 4.00 67 -3.59** 
reporting student progress 1 ' 

to students and parents 

and chart student progress. ' * 

(7) Group students for- 3.38 4.55 67 -3.63** 
small group instruction 

according to diagnostic 
ability. 

(12) Include units on the 2.62 3.70 67 -3.83** 
importance of the home in 

the education of exception- 
al children. 

(13) Adjust adequately to 3.10 4.30 67 -2.99** 
problems arising from the 

integration of handicapped 
children into the regular 
classroom. 

(15) Identify behavioral 3.41 '4.10 67 -2.13* 
objectives. . 

(16) Implement cooperative 3.90 3.75 67 -2.57* 
teaching efforts between 

vocational and special N 
educators. 



td 



TABLE IV 



Value 



Competency 



Group Mean Score 



df 



(17) Inform employers 
of their responsibili- 
ties. 

(20) Conduct an employer" 
appreciation -program'. 

(21) Construct a proce- 
dure for job relocation 
or rotation. 

(23) Incorporate- b'usiness 
and industrial manuals in 
curriculum. 



Voc. Ed. 
(N - 29) 

2.07 



1.76 
1.52 

2.51 



(24) Possess knowledge of 3.07 
available services both in . 
and out of school . In 
school services - other 
teachers, guidance counse- 
lors, vocational rehabili- 
tation services, vocational 
education services', social 
workers. Services within 
the community - mental 
health centers, guidance 
clinics, medical facili- 
ties. Financial resource's 
available. 

(28) Conduct a successful 2.00 
home, visitation and conduct 

a parent-teacher conference. 

(29) ~t:onduct a student con- 3.35 
ference. 

X 

A 

(30) Conduct a teacher-to- 2.93 
teacher conference. 



Spec. Ed. 
(N - 40) 

3.33 

2.68 
2.80 

3.43 

4.20 



3.70 

4.23 
3.98 



67 

67 
67 
67 



67 

67 
67 



-J, 27** 

-2.36* 
-3.37** 

-2.37* 

-3.18** 



-4.92** 

-2.64** 
-2.93** 
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Competency 



TABLE IV 



Group Mean Score 



(31) Identify symp- 
toms of drug abuse as 
compared to use of 
prescribed medicines. 



Voc. Ed. 
(N - 29) 



(32) Identify personal- 2.97 
ity patterns. 

(33) Develop a system 2.72 
whereby students can 
determine their own 

values and relate these 
to others. 

(34) Counsel students and 2.69 
parents. 

(35) Design and organize 3.10 
the physical plan of a 
classroom or make modifica- 
tions to an existing 
classroom to suit handi- 
capping conditions to 
students . 

(36) Assess student 2.90 
reading level , 

(37) Assess ability of 2.76 
student to modify behavior. 

(38) Diagnose reading 2.69 
pro W ems. 

(39) Evaluate student 2.66 
reading progress. 

(40) Diagnose specific 2.41 
reading difficulties. 

(41) Identify physical 2.72 
factors which contribute 

to reading difficulty, v 



Spec. Ed. 
(N « 24) 

3.80 



3.68 
3.83 



3.93 
4'. 35 



4.45 
4.33 
4.35 
4.40 
4.40 
4.23 



df 



67 



67 
67 



67 
67 



67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 



Value 



-3.22** 



■2.00* 
■3.50** 



•3.62** 
■4.68** 



-5.36** 
-5.06** 
-4.61** 
-5.15** 
-5.73** 
-4.61** 
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TABLE IV 



Competency Group Mean Scort df Value 



Voc. Ed. Spec. Ed. 
(N - 19) (N - 40) 

(42) Identify Intel- 2.66 4.18 * 67 -4.69** 
lectual factors con- 
tributing to reading 

difficulties. 

(43) Administer appropri- 2.24 . 4.28 * 67 -6.07** 

ate diagnostic tests. 

(44) Assess student com- 3.31 4.28 67 -2.66** 
prehension of math con- 
cepts. 

(45) . Identify educational 2.52 4.20 67 -5.60** 
factors which contribute 

to reading difficulties. 

(46) Utilize results of 2.83 4.25 67 -4.13** 
diagnostic tests. 

(47) Interpret results 2.48 3.58 67 -3.00** 
of vocational tests. 

(49) Conduct a student 2.34 3.10 67 -2.27* 
followup study. 

(50) Identify resource 2.72 3.83 67 -3.63** 
persons. 

(51) Establish a student 2.24 3.30 67 -2.81** 
tutoring program*? 

(53) Understand termin- 3.41 4.43 .67 -3.41** 
ology of handicapping ■ 

conditions. 

(54) Implement program 3.10 . 4.15 67 -3.26** 
modifications . 

(56) Receive training in 2.10 . 4.03 67 -6.27** 

diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive teaching. 
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TABLE IV 



Compettncy 



Group Mtan Scort 



df 



* 



alut 



(57) Receive training 
1n |>ehav1or management 
techniques . 

(58) Possess knowledge of 
available remedial tech- 
niques . 

(59) Possess knowledge' 
of the effects of dis- 
advantagements and 
handicaps on human 
development. 

(60) Understanding of 
the rationale behind pro- 
gramming students Into 
least restrictive en- 
vironment. 

(61) Basic knowledge of 
the adolescent Formal 
education (adolescent 
psychology) Practical 
experience gained in 
working with adoles- 
cents. 



Voc. Ed. 
(N -29) 

2.31 



3.03 



3.28 



2.93 



3.21 



Sp«c, Ed. 
(N • 40) 

3.80 

4.35 
4.18 ' 



4.30 



4.25 



67 



67 



67 



67 



67 



-4.80** 



-4.39** 



-2.94** 



-4.04** 
V 

/ 




-3.01** 



In comparing tht frtqutncy- of ptrformanct bttwttn sptclal voca- 
tlontl ttachtrs and sptclal educators, thtrt was aQrtefctnt upon only 
7 of the/2 Items. Tht sptcla-1 tducatlon ttachtrs again com Itttntly 
Indicated they performed tht comptttncy dally or wttkty whllt tht 
special vocational educators ptrf ormtd- tht comptttncy occasionally or 
never. See Table V. The greatest number of comptttnclti found to be 
significantly different occurred between these two groups. 




TABLE V 



j Frtqutnoy of Ptrf offline* ^ 

Spttffll Vocational Education vt. Sptclil Education 

7 ■■" 

, ^ ; ^ 

Competency Group Mtan Scort df Valut 



Sp. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed. 

(2) Prescribe alter- 2/91 4.18 61 -3.89** 
nate reading activi- 
ties. 

(3) Select and locate . 3.21 4.45 61 -3.72** 
Instructional materials 

appropriate for the 
various handicapping 
conditions. 

(4) identify emotional 3,26 4.50 61 -4.18 
factors that affect 

classroom environment. 

(6) Construct a system " ^ 2.60 4.00 61 -4.54 
of reporting student 

progress tq students and 
parents and chart stu- 
dent progress . 

(7) Group students for 3.30 4.55 61 -3.75 
small group instruction 
according to diagnostic 
ability 
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(8) Employ oral question- 4.03 4.77 * 61 yc. 

ing techniques to insure 



48* , 

V 

> 



the handicapped student's 
comprehension and to 
determine the effective- % 
ness of instruction. 

a 

(10) Employ role-playing 2.83 ' 3.50 61 -2.12* 

and simulation techniques. 

(12) Include units on ^the 2.39 3.70 61 *3.68 

importance of the home 1n 
the education of excep- 
tional children. 



fABLE V 

Special Vocation*! Education vs. Sptctil Education 

. • : : — ; ' TT— 

Competency s Group Mtan $cor# df Value 

■ * ■ ' ■ ^— *m m m*m—* ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ m-i ■ .> — ■ , m.y ■ ■ «■ 

$p. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed. 

(14) Be flexible and 3.26 4.30 61 -2.39* 

adaptable \r\ estab- 
lishing viable alter- 
natives 1n [a variety 
of sltuatli 

(16) Implement co- 2.26 3.75 61 -4.28 
operative teaching 

efforts between 
vocational and 
special educators. 

(17) Inform employers 1.91 3.33 61 -3.33 
of their respon$1b1li 
ties . 



(18) Conduct orlenta- 2.00 ?<05 61 *2.48* 
tlon for available aca- 
demic and vocational 

programs. 

(19) Identify entry 2.21 3.35 61 -2.66 
level jobs injlhe 

community. 

(20) Conduct an em- 1.26 ' 2.68 61 -4.05 
ployer appreciation 

program. 

(21) Construct a 1.52 2.80 61 -3.07. 
procedure for job 

rel ocatlon or rota- 
tion. 

V 

(22) Work with teacher 1.96 3.68 61 * -3.89 
aids and other para- % 

professionals. 

(23) Incorporate bus- ' 2.04 3.43 61 -3.63 
iness and industrial <\\ 

manuals in curriculum. \ ^ 
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TABLE Y 

4 

Special Vocational Education vt, Special Education 



~— ! — - — r~ 

Competency Group Mean Score" df Value 



Sp. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed. 

(24) Possess know- 2.48 4.20 61 -4.31 

ledge of available 
services both in and 
out of school .In 
school services - 
other teachers, gui- 
dance counselors, 
vocational rehabili- 
tation services, 
vocational education 
services, social 
workers. 

Services within the 
community - mental 
healjh centers, 
guidance clinics, 
medical facilities* 
Financial resources 
available. 



(25) Analyze employ- 
ment situations, make 
job breakdown and des- 
criptions, and trans- 
form job requirements 
into educational 
programs . 

(26) Identify instruc- 
tional needs of handi- 
capped students in ob- 
taining marketable 
vocational ski 1 1 s and 
develop, select and 
use instructional 
methods, materials 
and strategies to 
develop these skills. 



1.91 3.58 



1.69 3.93 



61 -4.08 



61 -5.76 
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TABLE V 

Sptcial Vocational Education vt. Sptclal Education 



— ^ > TT— 

Competency Group fltan Scon — df^ Value 

Sp. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed. * 

(27) Identify and. 2.39 . 4.00 61 -4.13. 

use school and non- 
school resources 
that may contribute 
to vocational instruc- 
tion for handicapped - - 

secondary students - ; 
develop academic skills 
through vocational 
programs. 

(*28) Conduct a success- 2.30 3.70 61 -3.81 

ful home visitation and 
conduct a parent-teacher « 
conference . 

(29) Conduct a student 3.09 4.23 61 -3.07 
conference. 

(30) Conduct a teacher- 3.04 3.98 61 - 2 ' 40 £ 
to-teacher conference. 

(31) Identify symptoms 2.57 3.80 61 -3.51 
of drug abuse as com- 
pared to use of pres- 
cribed medicines. 

(33) Develop a system 2.70 3.83 61 -3.15 
whereby students can 

determine their own . > 
values and relate these 
to others. 

(34) Counsel students 2.22 3.93 61 -5.03 
. and parents. ( 

(35) Design and organize 2,43 4.35 61 -5.19 
the physical plan of a 

classroom or make modi- . . 

fications to an existing 
classroom tQ suit 
handicapping conditions 
to students. 



/ 

/ 
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TABLE V 

Special Vocational Education vt, Sptcial Education 

. : r— -^r- 

Competency Group Haan Score df Value 

Sp. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed, 

(36) Assess studint 2.87 4.45 61 -4,41 
reading level . 

(37) Assess ability of 2.83 4.33 61 -4.71 
student to modify be- < 
havlor. 

(38) Diagnose reading 2.52 4.35 6l -4.70 
problems. 

(39) Evaluate student 2.48 4.40 61 ' -4.86 

reading progress. 

(40) Diagnose specific 2.43 4.40 61 -4.9£ 
reading difficulties. 

(41) Identify physical 2.35 4.23 61 . -4.81 
factors which contri- 
bute to reading 
difficulty. 

(42) Identify intellec- 2.52 4.18, 61 -4.00 
tual factors contri- 

* buting to reading 
difficulties. 

(43) Administer appro- 1.70 4.28 61 -8.17 
priate diagnostic 
tests . 

(44) Assess student 2.39 4.28 61 -4.87 
comprehension of math 
concepts . 

(45) Identify educational 2.22 4.20 61 -5.85 
factors which contribute 
to reading difficulties, v ■ 

(46) Utilize results of 2.09 4.25 61 -6.23 
diagnostic tests. ^ 

(47) Interpret results 1.91 3.58 61 -4.06 
of Vocational tests . 

^ 0 



TABlt V " < 
Special Vocational Education vs. Sptdtl Education 



». ~—m i w i m iip h m H wm m u m. » mn m. > „ m>* ii. m >..« m .. mnm f ^ gm 

Competency ftroup Naan Score df Yalua 

Sp. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed. 

(48) Devise alterna- 2.48* 3.53 ( 61 /^\ -2.62* 
tlve methods of 

grading. 

(49) Conduct a student 1.91 3.10 61 -3.09 
followup study. - * 

(50) Identify resource 2.26 3.83 61 ' -4.62 
persons . 

(51) Establish a stu- 1.74 3.30 61 -3.98 
dent tutoring program. 

(52) Develop, select v ~ 2.52 3.60 61 -2.82 
and use methods to assess 

individual studajit skills, 
aptitudes, liabilities 
and preference with 
respect to acquiring 
marketable vocational 

skills. - 

(53) Understand termin- 2.26 4.43 61 -6.73 
ology of handicapping 

condi tions . 

(.54) Implement program 2.22 4.15 61 -4.86 

modifications. * 

(55) Complete state 2.26 ' 3.88 61 -4.12 
records and contribute 1 ' 

to Individualized 
education plans. 

(56) Receive training 1.87 4.03 61 -5.70 
in diagnostic and 

prescriptive teaching. 

(57) Receive training 1.70 3.80 \ 61 -5.90 
in behavior management 
techniques. 
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TABLE V 

Special Vocational Education vs. Special Education 

r 

I 

, J _ i , S . 

Competency Group Mean Sctfre df 



Sp. Voc. Ed. Sp. Ed. 



2 



4>. 



(58) Possess know- 1.87 4.35 61 -7.50 
ledge of available 

remedial techniques. 

(59) Possess knowledge 2.09 4.18 61 -6.51 
of the effects of dis~ 

advantagements and 
handicaps on human 
development. 

(60) Understanding of 2.13 4.30 61 -5.74 
the rationale behind 

programming students 
into least restrictive 
environment. 

(61) Basic knowledge of 2.13 4.25 61 -5.20 
the adolescent 

Formal education 
(adolescent psychology) 
Practical experience 
ga'ined in working 
with adolescents. 

(62) Have as a goal ' 3.00 4.73 61 -3.90 
the strengthening of 

the self-image of handi- . 
capped students. 



/ 



Vocational educators and special vocational educators were in agree- 
ment upon the greatest number of competencies regarding the frequency of 
performance. They were 1n agreement on 53 of the 62 item?. However, of 
those items 1n which there was significant differences, the vocational 
education teachers indicated a higher frequency of perforjnance. Table VI 
is provided to present those items found to be iignif ica^tly different. 
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TABLE VI 



"Vocational Education vs. Special Vocational Education 

Level of 



T- 

, Competency Group Mean Scores df . Value' Significance 



Voc. Ed. 



A Sp. Voc. Ed. ' 



,(25) Analyze employment situ- * 2.86 
atlons, make job breakdown and 
descriptions, and transform 
job requirements into educa- 
tional programs. 

(26) Identify instructional . 3.41 
needs of handicapped stu- 
dents 1n~obtai ning marketable 
vocational skills and develop, 
select and use Instructional 
methods, materials and stra- 
tegies to develop these skills. 

(53) Understand terminology 3.41 
of handicapping conditions. 

,(54) Implement program 3.10 
modifications. 

(55) Complete state records 3,24 
and contribute to individu- 
alized education plans. 

(58) Possess knowledge of 3.03 
available remedial tech- 
niques. 



1.91 



50 



-2.26 



.028 



r 



50 



-4.04 



.000 



2.26 
2.22 
2.26 

1.87 



50 
50 
50 

50 



-2.67 
•2.17 
•2.54 



.010 
.035 
.014 

.006 



TABLE VI 

Vocational Education vs. Special Vocational Education 



Competency 



(59) Possess knowledge 
of the effects of dis- 
advantagements and handi- 
caps on' human develop- 
ment. 

(61) Basic knowledge of 
the adolescent 

Formal education 
(adolescent psychology) 
Practical experience 
gained in working 
with adolescents. 

(62) Ha.ye as a goal the 
strengthening of the 
self-image of handicapped 
students . 



Group Mean Scores 



df 



T- — 
value 



Level of 

Significance 



Voc. Ed. 
3.28 



Sp. Voc. Ed. 
2.08 



50 



.005 



•3.21 



2.13 



50 



.031 



4.52 



3.00 



50 



.002 



2-Tail Probability 
* P < .05 
**P < .01 
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It should be noted that only five Items were found 1n which there was 
no agreement among the groups: Competency #53, 54, 58, 69 and 61. In 
each case, the vocational teachers Indicated they performed the task lets 

frequently than the others. 

In order to determine the competencies possessed by the target s 
population, a third section of the questionnaire was devoted to each 
individual's self assessment of their abiYity to perform the listed 
competency. The respondents were asked to respond to the five categories: 
1) not confident, 2) little confidence, 3) somewhat confident, 4) considerable 
confidence, and 5) very confident. In analyzing the data, a frequency 
distribution was utilized. Table VII presents those competencies which 
vocational teachers indicated they were somewhat orrery confident of 
performing. Any competency statement in which 70$ or more of the respon-^ 
dents indicated they were very confident or had considerable confidence 
are not included in this ?able. Twenty-two of the 62 competencies met this 
criteria. 

When considering the total number of identified competencies, there 

X 

is a strong indication that further in-service work is desirable. . f 

n 



* 
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TABLE VII 

% 

1 Self-Ideatif1ed Confldtnca Ltvtl of Vocational Ttachart 



Competency % Considerable to Vtry Confident 

fej) Develop positive reinforcement tech- 93.1 
(Siques. 



* i' (3) Select and locate* instructional 82.8 
• \ rrjiaterials appropriate for the various 
handicapping conditions. 

(4) Identify emotional factors that affect 82.8 
classroom environment. 

_ (5) Utilize math activities in teaching • 74.0 
vocational subjects. 

(7) Group students for small group instruc- 92.4, 
tion according to diagnostic ability. 

(8) Employ oral quest1onn1ng*techn1ques to x 77.8 
insure the handicapped student's comprehen- 
sion and to determine the effectiveness of 

instruction. 

(11) Estate time sequence for a unit of 70.8 
instruction. 

* 

(13) Adjust adequately to problems arising 70.8 
... u fHbm the integration of hand/icpped children 
' ' r 'into the regular classroom. 

(18) Conduct orientation for available aca- 70.8 
demic and vocational programs. 

(19) Identify entry level jobs in the "commun- 69.2 
ity. 

(25) Analyze employment situations, make job . 72.0 \ 
breakdown and descriptions, and transform i 

job requirements into educational programs. 

(26) Identify instructional needs of handi- 81.4 
capped students in obtaining marketable voca- 
tional skills and develop, select and use 

instructional methods, materials and strate- 
gies to develop these skills. \ 
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TABLE VII 

Self-Identified Confidence Level of Vocation*! Teacher* 



Competency 



% Considerable to. Very Confident 



(29) Conduct a student conference. 

(30) Conduct a teacher-to-teacher 
conference. 

(34) Counsel students and parents. 

(35) Design and organize the physical 
plan of a classroom of make modifica- 
tions to ati exist1ng(classroom to suit 
handicapping conditions. 

(48) Devise alternative methods of . 
grading. 

(50) Identify resource persons. 

(54) Implement program modi fications . 

(55) Complete state records and contri- 
bute to individualized education plans. 

(59) Possess knowledge of the effects of 
di sadvantagements and handicaps on human 
development. ; , 

(62) Have as a goal the strengthening of 
the self-image Qf handicapped students. 



89.2 
80.6 

76.9 
78.6 



76.9 

76.9 
78.6 
72.4 

75.0 
86.2 



r 



fin 



Table VIII presents those competencies which special vocational 
education teachers indicated they felt very confident or had considerable 
confidence 1n performing. Again the same criteria of 70X was used 1n 
selecting the competency statements. Only five statements met this 

cri teria . 

TABLE VIII 

Self-Identified Confidence Level of Special Vocational Teachers 
Competency , % Considerable to Very Confident 



(1) Develop positive reinforcement 82.6 
techniques . 

(6) Construct a system of reporting 76.1 
student progress to students and 
parents and chart student progress. 

(9) Employ "live-work" or "hands-on" 79.2 
method of learning. 

(14) Be flexible and adaptable in estab- 75.0 
lishing viable alternatives in a variety 

of situations. 

(15) Identify behavioral objectives. 70.8 



While a substantial numberof respondents indicated they could 
perform the various tasks with confidence, there were strong indications 
that further assistance in many of the general areas 1s necessary if 
special vocational educators are to gain the confidence as indicated by 
special education professional s . 

Those competencies in which vocational teachers indicated they were 
strongest are found in the general classification of classroom management, 
planning and teaching methods. Eight of the twenty-two competencies were 
in this category. Coordination competencies and counseling and human 
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relations competencies was the second area In which vocational teachers 
indicated their greatest confidence. The remaining high confidence com- 
petency statements were distributed about equally across the other general 
areas. Evaluation of student progress, assignment of .grades and 
development of learning resources appear to be the area in which fewer 
competencies were selected. Additionally, those competencies of a 
professional development nature were less likely to be identified as 

m 

high confidence items. 

The high confidence competency statements for the special voca- 
tional education teachers were all found 1n the classroom management, 
planning and teaching method category. The special vocational education 
teachers did not indicate high confidence in the other general areas on 
the questionnaire. 

X 

SUMMARY \ CONCLUSIO NS, A ND REC OMMENDATIO NS 

A review of the findings of this study indicates a high level of 

agreement between vocational teachers and special .education teachers 
t 

regarding fche importance of the identified competency statements. There 
was disagreement on twelve items between vocational teachers and special 
vocational education teachers. It should also be noted that vocational 
education consistently ranked the various competency statements higher 
than did the special vocational educators. Special vocational educators 
and special education teachers, exhibited the greatest amount of disagree- 
ment concerning the importance of the various competency statements. 
Twenty-two items were found to be significantly different. Special 
vocational educators consi stantly ranked each item as less important 
than did the participants from special education. 

\d2 

\ 
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The second area of concern Involved the frequency of performance 

of each of the competencies, Special educators consistently Indicated ^ 

% 

these "competencies were performed dally or weekly, whereas the vocational 
and special vocational teachers indicated they performed the tasks 
occasionally or never. The greatest number of competencies found to 
be significantly different occurred between the special education teachers 
and special vocationaj^effccatfon teachers. While vocational teachers and 
special vocational teachers appear to be in agreement regarding the 
frequency of performance, vocational teachers indicated a higher fre- 
quency of performance than did the special vocational teachers. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In light of the findings reported previously the following con- 
clusions can be drawn regarding 4 the specific concerns of this study. • 

1. All groups ranked the competency statements high 1n importance 
with the classroom management, coordination, counsel 1ng and human 
relations competencies ranked consistently of considerable importance. 
The special education teachers ranked these items, in almost all cases, 
higher than did the other groups. The special vocational education 
teachers ranking was below that of the other two groups. This would lead 
one to the conclusion that experience arid knowledge of the characteristics 

« 

of the handicapped causes teachers to attach greater importance to the 
identified competencies. It is also concluded, based upon the findings, 
that preservice and in-service education may be a significant influence 

4 

in regard to importance and frequency of performance. 

2. Vocational teachers and special education teachers view the 
competency statements in a similar manner in regard to importance. 

9r «3 
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3. The results of this study Indicate a need for special vocational 
teachers to further their professional development 1n either special 
education or vocational education. It appears that work experience, 
along with certification as a regular school teacher, does not provide 
the orientatidn necessary to identify the essential needs and compe- 
tencies necessary for teaching the handicapped. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The results of the research section of this report, and the evalua- 
tion of, the in-service education program provides the background for the 
following recommendation: 

1. Since the greatest amount of disparity exists between special 
vocational educators and the other two groups, vocational and special 
education, it seems appropriate that these teachers be involved to a 
greater extent in in-service education activities which will provide 
them with greater insight into the special needs of handicapped as well 
as the demands of the world of work. 

2. It is also recormended that cooperative efforts, on the part 

of vocational teachers and special educators be initialed and maintained 
whenever handicapped students are mainstreamed into regular vocational 
programs . 

, 3. A systematic in-service program should be developed and im- 
plemented in each school district where handicapped students are enrolled 
in vocational education programs. Vocational teachers 'should and must 
develop the necessary competencies which wVIl enable them to deal 
effectively with the handicapped. 
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. DEVELOPING THE MODEL PROGRAM FOR KENTUCKY 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Vocational teachers are now finding, and will .continue to find, that 
handicapped students will be enrolled 1n their programs. This is as it should 
be. However, these same teachers need to develop the teacher competencies 
which will enable them to effectively deal with the special needs of 
hartdi capped students. Thus far, s peel a ^methods -have not been included 1n 
vocational preparation or in-service programs. The model program for 
Kentucky was developed from the project just described to provide some 
specific guidelines for the development of these teacher competencies 1n 
both vocational preparation programs and in in-service programs. 

2. PROCEDURE > 

> 

The development of the model program was based upon the project goals 
(objectives) and the activities used to accomplish them. Specifically, the 
goals were: (1) to identify teacher competencies needed by vocational 
educators who teach handicapped students and (2) to identify, develop, or 
modify strategies for acquiring these competencies. The specific activities 
used to accomplish them were as follows: 

a) To identify teacher competencies needed by vocational educators 
who teach handicapped students. 

« 

(1) Determine current state of the art. 

a. Conduct thorough -search of the literature and develop 
a report of the findings regarding teacher competencies 
needed for handicapped learners. 
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b. Prepare Report of Programs and Identify teachers 
who are currently 1n charge of on-going programs. 

(2) Identify a 'common core set of competencies needed by all 
vocational educators and specific program areas. 

a. From literature search, develpp-^rellmlnary survey 
Instrument to determine common core competencies. 

b. Submit survey Instrument to a panel of experts for 
advice and revision. 

c. Field test Instrument with University personnel 
and practitioners in the public schools. 

d. Revise and prepare final instrument. 

e. Conduct survey of the vocational teachers and 
special education teachers working with vocational 
students with handicapping conditions. 

f. Conduct an analysis of competencies as perceived 
by teachers as r needed in relation to identified 
competencies. 

g. Prioritize competencies in relation to training 
needs for vocational teachers. 

h. Submit prioritized list to panel of consultants 
to review and assist in determining appropriate- 
ness of competencies. 

4 

(3) -Determine' competencies of population ofoLOcational 
educators . v 

a. From the above list, develop a self-evaluation form. 

b. Administer instrument to special vocational teachers 
to determine Competencies they possess. 
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c. Compile data and prepare report. 
(4) Identify training needs. 

a. Analyze data to determine training needs. 

b. Consult with panel of consultants to dettrmlne priority 
training n«eds. 

'To identify, modify and/or develop^trategles for developing vocational 
teacher competencies needed for working with handicapped students. 

(1) Identify delivery systems currently provided at pre- and In- 
service levels . 

a. Conduct a survey of educational institutions providing 
programs for exceptional children and vocational education. 

b. Identify 1n-seryice programs and persons involved which 
have been conducted for special vocational education in 
the past three years . 

c. Survey literature to determine delivery systems utilized 
in other states. 

(2) Determine delivery system needed at in-service level. 

a. Identify types of delivery systems needed for pre-serv1ce 
and in-service. 

(3) Develop model program for Kentucky. 

a. Develop model program for Kentucky.* 

b. Review model with panel of consultants, personnel .1n 
vocational education and special education, and State 
Board of Education's Division of Certification. - 

(4) Field test the model. 

a. Revise and finalize model using multi-media materials 
currently available. 
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(5) Conduct in-service training for implementation and dissemi- 
nation. 

a. Identify In-service sites. 

b. Select participants to attend workshops. 

c. Hold two-day workshops. 
' d. Conduct evaluation of model program. 

3. THE MODEL PROGRAM . \ 

The model^program resulting from these procedures consists basically. 

■of a set of competencies along with performance objectives for achieving 

them; and the dissemination procedure which includes irwservice workshops 

and inclusion in teacher training curriculum, 
a. Competencies 

/ The final set of competencies included in the model program 
were derived from the core set which was identified through 
the survey descr/bed in an earlier section of this report. 
This set of competencies is condensed from the original set 
of 62 to a set of 42 and, in addition, each competency is 
accompanied by a set of performance objectives designed 
specifically to assist vocational educators develop that compe- 
tency. The competencies are arranged by categories designed 
to facilitate program planning and implementation. These 
categories are: 

I. Student Identification 
IL Program Planning and Management * 
III. Classroom Planning and Management 
IV. Teaching Methodalogy 
V.* Cooperative Vocational Education 
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VI .- Counsel 1ng ami Human Rotations 
VII. School and Community Resources 
The compute set of competencies and performance objectives 1s presented 

below. 
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I. .STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 



Competency 



Performance Objectives 



The student will 



V Define terms used to describe 
handicapping conditions. 



Identify and describe the effects 
of handicaps on human development, 



List the categories of handicapping conditions that have been 
outlined 1n state and federal guidelines. 
Explain the process of Identification, which may bt utilized 
1n determining which students meet the criteria established 
for the various handicapped categories. 

Explain the criteria to be used 1n establishing that a student 
1s a special needs learner. 

Define the' categories of handicapping conditions. 
Given a case study and thorough observation list the 
characteristics observed wh1 le the student Is 1n class* 

Describe the most common characteristics of all types of 
handicapping conditions. 

Identify the characteristics which must be professionally 
diagnosed by a medical doctor, or other licensed professional. 
Given a student with a specific handicapping condition, describe 
how this Impairment appears to effect human development.- 
Describe theimajor factors of human development which are • 
influenced by a given handicapping condition. 
Explain how students are excluded or included into a group and 
the influence that a handicapping condition might have. 



r-o 
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I. STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 



Competency 



Performance ObjecUvts 



if- 



3. Identify behavior patterns which 
are unique to\ handicapped 
individuals'. 



a) 



b) 



Acquire a knowledge of the learning 
patterns of children and adolescents 
particularly as they apply to handi 
capped individuals. 

\ 



/list and describe the types of drugs / a) 
which may^fotf used by handicapped ' b) 
students, and be able to irfem^tfy 
possible symptoms of drug abuse. ...^ c) 




d) 
e) 



Given a student with a handicapping condition, identify and . 
list behaviors which appear to be distracting the student from 
the v-1 earning task. Observations should be made daily for a 4 
week or more. 

Review current publications related to characteristics of handi- 
capped individuals and make a chart listing behavioral patterns 
of those who are learning and behavior disordered visually im- 
paired, hearing impaired and trainable mentally retarded. 

Identify and explain the common characteristics and attitudes 
which affect learning. 

Describe four ways educators can discover how students prefer 
to learn. ^ 
Describe the relationship between struc^re and freedom 1n 
learning styles, particularly in view of handicapped students. 
Describe how teachers can structure their instruction to meet 
students varying needs. 

Given a sample of five common drugs, identify each. 

Obtain pertinent information from the appropriate individuals 

concerning drugs taken by the individual student. 

Using a physician's desk reference, look up the name of all 

drugs^taken and list the possible symptoms associated with 

drugs. 

Given Y list of five drugs commonly used and abused, describe 
possible behavior of students using or abusing these drugs. 
Describe the teachers rights and responsibilities as they relate 
to suspected drug abuse cases. 
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II. PROGRAM PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 



Competency Per 



The stuoerit wi 11 : a ) 

1. State the rationale for programming c) 
handicapped students into the least 
restrictive environment as mandated 
by PL94-142 and suggest ways in 
which this can be implemented. 

d) 

e) 



2. Integrate handicapped children , a) 
into the regular classroom. 
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b) 

c) 



3. Develop a flexible and adaptable a) 
plan for establishing viaMe 
alternatives for handicapped stu- b) 
dents in a variety of educational c) 
programs. 

d) 
e) 
f) 



Objectives 



List the major requirements of PL94-142. 

Define the "least restrictive environment." 

List factors to be considered in selecting the mcfst appropriate 

educational placement (least restrictive environment) for the 

fol lowing. handicapped children: Learning Disabled, behavior 

disordered, mentally retarded, visually impaired, hearing 

impaired and orthopedical ly handicapped. 

List and define program alternatives for handicapped children 

who are mainstreamed into regular education. 

Describe the roles of an administrator, parent, special 

educator, and the vocational educational teacher as they influence 

the placement of students into each t>pe of program described 

above . 

Observe handicapped children in the regular classroom and describe' g 
specific adjustments which must be made by the teacher and the 
adjustments which must be made by the other students in the class 
in interacting with these students. 

Describe ways in which classroom materials and shop or laboratory 
equipment will need to be modified to meet the needs of handicapped 
students. 

Assist handicapped students in participating in group activities 
with handicapped students. 

Analyze program needs, and student needs, and list probable 
areas which will need to be modified. 

Select or design ^earning activities related to these areas. 
Incorporate these activities into some simple short-term objectives 
for a particular unu and make them c iear and rewarding to the pupil 
when achieved . 

Identify possible procedures and alternative procedures for helping 
a student achieve these objectives. 

Assist students in establishing their own goals, objectives and « ' «> 
values to meet these objectives. 

Analyze teacher goals, objectives and values as they relate to 
handicapped students and list those which must be adapted or 
modified. •. ,. 



II. PROGRAM PLANNING AND MANAftCWNT 

Competency 



4. Plan an appropriate instructional 
program for handl capped students. 



5. Select and locate instructional 
materials appropriate for students 
with various handicapping conditions 

b Estimate Mine seauence for a unit 
Of instruction. 



.ic . jn and organize the physical 
plan of a classroom or make modi- 
fications to an existing classroom 
to suit, handicapping conditions, 
of ^ t.udents . 



8. Analyze employment situations. 

w^Ht jot' descriptions, and trans- 
U;rT» joi requirements i n 1 1 1 educational 
pv qrdlllS . 
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Performance Objective 



a) Compile a list of behavioral objectives appropriate for handicapped 

students 1n at least three categories, 
b^ Using simulated data, develop an Individualized educational program 

for one handicapped student. Incorporate the behavioral objectives 

above into the individual - educational plan. 

a) Using the learner profile analysis - select from available 
instructional materials those which are appropriate for the 
specific special needs learner. 

a) Given a u« 4 1t of instruction and the learner profile analysis 
survey other leachors to determine the amount of time necessary 
for students to meet the objective. 

Based upon the data collected estimate the time required to learn 



b) 



hj 



C; 



a task 



a) 'Jse the Individual .zed educational plan of one handicapped student 
to identify the type of classroom in which he will be placed. 
Use the descriptions of students provided in the student identified 
tin* section to determine what adaptations or modifications are 
needed for specific handicapping conditions. 

Design an ideal classroom for indent whose individual educational 
plan was thosen. Describe modifications and adaptations needed, 
d) Describe in writing, how existing vocational programs need to 
be modified or 'changed to meet the needs of special vocational 
a tudents . 

a) Given a 11st of students with specific handicapping conditions, 
analyze the local and state employment situation to determine • 
potential places of employment. 

b) Write three job descriptions for specific jobs which are currently 
available and which are likely t.j provide place for employment. 

c) Compare these job descriptions, and analyze the training needs of 
the previously identified handicapped students. 

d) Identify or write competency or task statements which are related 
to each job description. 

e) Modify each identified objective in order to accommodate the. 
particular handicapping condition. , rjy 



II. pr<5ram planning and management 

Competency 

9. Incorporate business and indus- 
trial manuals into the curricu- 
lum. £ 



Implement co-operative teaching 
efforts between vocational and 
special educators^ 
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Performance Objectives 



a) Given a series of technical manuals appropriate for a specific 
occupation, analyze and determine the approKlbate reading [level . 

b) Select the manuals which are appropriate for the performance 
objectives. 

c) Secure adequate copies of business manuals for a class. 

d) Given a case study of a special need learner, plan an individualized 
instructional program with the special education teacher. 

e) Identify the four basic options for a cooperative instructional 
arrangement. 

f) Develop a formal procedure for continued cooperative instructional 
arrangement. 

r - 

r 
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III. CLASSROOM PLANNING AND NANAGEMENT 



Competency 



Performance Objectives 



The student wi 1-1 



1. List and describe behavior 
management techniques. 



2. Use positive reinforcement 
techniques. 



4. 



Identify emotional factors in 
students which affect the class- 
room environment. 



Assess the effect of using 
behavior modifications techniques 
in helping students to modify 
behavior. 
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c) 



Read current publications describing behavior modification 
techniques currently being used 1n educational programs. 
Write a paper defining ana descrifcMtog behavior modification 
techniques considered appropriate for use with handicapped 
children. Include a discussion of the following techniques: 

1) Positive reinforcement 

2) Negative reinforcement , 

Observe the use of positive reinforcement techniques in an actual 
classroom with hand1cap|fed students. 

List each technique usea with an Individual student the number 
of times it.was used, and the result. 

List alternate techniques which might have been used when others 
failed to produce desired behavior. 

Observe students 1n a classroom setting and list five specific 
behaviors which affect the classroom environment - positively or 
negatively. < 
Write a short description of the emotional climate in the classroom 
which results from each of these behaviors. 

For each behavior, describe a behavior modification technique which 
would be appropriate for reinforcing or eliminating the behavior. 
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Choose a beha 
or observe it 
Evaluate its 

1) Recording 
. #rmegati 

S technique 

2) Recording 
^modificat 

3) ' Recording 

behavior 
technique 
Write a short 



vior modification technique and use it with a student 

in use with a student . 
effectiveness by: 

the number of times a particular behavior (positive 
ve) occurs in a specific time period before the 

is used. 

the number of times the behavior occurs and the 
ion technique 1s used in a specific time period. 

any increase or decrease in the number of times the 
occurs' in a specific time period after the modification 

has been discontinued. 

statement evaluating the effectiveness of the techhique. 



III. CLASSROOM PLANNING AND MNA6EMENT 



Competency 



1 ^; Assess student comprehension of 
^1 math concepts. 



6. Assess studen-t reading and diag- 
nose reading problems'" 



7. Identify physical factors, which 
contribute to reading difficulty 



8. Identify intellectual factors which 
■ contribute to reading difficulty. 



Ml 



IdenXify educational factors which 
contribute to reading, difficulty. ■ 



Performance Objectives 



a) 



b) 



a) 



■bj 



Review a variety of diagnostic Instruments in mA which are considered 
appropriate for children with a learning and beTOvioral disorder, 
visually impaired and trainable mentally, retarded. ; . 
Select one instrument, use it with one stu.deni, and list areas of j 
strength and weakness in math. - , *-„ - 

Select one diagnostic instrument in reading 'for children who are 
learning and behavior disordered, visually-Impaired, and trainable 
men-tally retarded and either administer \hm to children or observe 
them being administered. Use these 'resul ts to diagnose educational^ 
factors contributing to reading difficulty. 
Use one instrument selected with a chUd with one of the 
handicapping 'conditions listed above. Identify -th# strengths jnd 
weajcnesses of thi-s child in reading. 



•a) Review medical reports for ^ children "who have fisuftjl or physical co 

disorders wMch mttjht contribute, to the reading disorder^ - 
b)' List disorders observed in eaclrchl Id^nd describe their effect 
on the development of reading skills. \ * 

. a) Review -intelligence tests which are appropriate for childr en who are 
,1 earning and behavior disordered, visually impaired and trainable 
* merftaWy n*acded and select one test appropriate, for each category. 
Jb) Select one Qt fa* a child, in . "one of the above categories Write 

a short report' on the test results, indicating the effect these 
* results/tfTgKt have on the ability of the child in learning to read. 



b) 



i 

i 



a) Review achievement Jests which artriapproprlate for children who are 
learning and behavior . disordered, visually impaired and trainable 
mentaUy regarded and .select one test for each category. 
Use- the- test for one category with at least one child and write a 
summary of the results, indicating their effect on the child s 
ability' to read. 

Meet with the child's teacher and collect information about the 
child's- educational level and jelassroom performance as they relate 
y$ reading 
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III. CLASSROOM PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 



Competency 



Performance Objectives 



10. 



Prescribe atid utilize alternate 
reading and math activities in 
teaching vocational subjects for 
handicapped children. 



a) Use simulated results from the sources reviewed above to write 
an I.E. P. which prescribes alternate reading and math activities 
for each handicapping condition. 

b) In the I.E. P. developed above, include specific recommendations 
for using math and reading activities in teaching vocational 
subjects. 



< 



\ 



J 
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IV. TEACHING METHODOLOGY 



Competency 



Performance Objectives 



The student will : 

1. (a) Employ oral questioning techniques 
to insure the handicapped student's 
comprehension and to determine the 
effectiveness of instruction. 

(b) Employ "live-work" or "hands-on" 
method of learning. 

(c) Employ role-playing and simulation 
techniques. 

2. Adapt available- remedial techniques 
for handicapped students. 



3. Group students for small group 

instruction according to diagnostic 
ability. 



Compile a notebook listing the appropriate steps for implementing 
each of these three techniques with non-handicapped children. 
Meet with persons trained to work with handicapped children 
following types - mentally retarded, learning and behavior disordered, 
visually impaired - and compile a list of adaptations of the steps 
listed above for each handicapping condition. 

Observe these three techniques being used with handicapped children. 



leS?t 



Review the literature and select at least two publications dealing 
with remedial techniques. 

Study the techniques considered appropriate for non-handicapped 
children. 

Review literature in special education and select at least two 
publications dealing with remedial techniques appropriate for 
handicapped children.. 

Make a chart lis.ti.ng currently used remedial techniques in one 
column and adaptations needed for handicapped children in a second 
column. 

Study achievement records of a group of handicapped and assign 
them to small groups based on their ability (not on basis of 
handicap alone). 

Then study characteristics of the handicapping condition and 
the recommended instructional group sizes for each type of 
handicapping condition and determine whether regrouping is 
necessary. Defend any change made in writing. 
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IV. TEAGHING METHODOtK)GY 



Competency 



"9Ssr- — 

4. Establish a student tutoring 
program. 



ERIC 



5. Learn basic techniques for 

diagnostic prescriptive teaching, 



6. Construct a system of reporting 
student progress to students 
and parents and chart student 
progress. 



7. Devise alternate methods' of grading 



Performance Objectives 

i 



a) Assume that you are responsible for instructing a group of 
handicapped students. (Select any type.) 

b) Become familiar with the characteristics of that type child. 

c) Contact the counselor of the school* 1n which you work and ask 
for names of able students who are Interested in tutoring. 

d) Select several of these students and familiarize them with the 
characteristics/Of the handicapped children with whom you are 
wor<ing and wKti the subject they are to tutor. 

e) Assign one tdtor to each hendlcepped child and monitor progress. 

a) Take a course in diagnostic prescriptive teaching, 1f possible. 

b) Review literature and select several current books/articles 
dealing with this topic and study them. 

v c) Select a current film or fllmstrlp on diagnostic prescriptive 
teaching and view i t. 

a) In addition to the reporting system required by your school ■ 
system, make a chart listing daily activities of the, class. 

On the chart, indicate each day whether the students performance 
in each area was satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Go ovV the chart 
- with each student at the end of each day. 

b) Develop .other methods of charting progress if necessary. Go over 
any chart with students, Individually, and explain their progress 
careful ly. 

c) Write letter to parents reporting progress or send dally charts 
home wi th students . v 

a) It is preferable to use the same grading methods with handicapped 
and non-handicapped children. However, 1f al ternate 'methods are 
needed for 'some children, they may be used. 

b) Stydy the methods of grading available and select several which 
emphasize the strengths of students rather than weaknesses. 

c) Use three different methods frith the same , group of children 
over a period of time and select. the" one to which students res- 
pond positively. 
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V. COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Competency 

Student will : * 

1. Establish the criteria to be used 
in determining appropriate training 
station for cooperative vocational 
education for ' handicapped students. 



2. Conduct orientation for available 
academic and vocational programs. 



3. Identify training stations that 
provide entry level jobs in the 
communi ty . 



a) Demonstrate their understanding of the underlying assumptions 
regarding the establ i Shment of training stations, by'writlng 
paper stating these assumptions. 

b) Visit three potential training stations and describe in writing, 
the desirable and undesirable characteristics of each. 

c) Develop a procedure for establishing contact with potential 
employers for cooperative vocational education programs. 

d) In cooperation with a training manager develop training agreements 
and training plans which will meet the individual needs of 

" handicapped youth. 

a) Describe existing cooperative vocational programs. 

b) Explain the purpose and nole of the school, employer, student 
and parenis^n establishing a cooperative vocational education 
program. 

c) Explain to the student and parent the available vocational programs 
and the effort directed toward meeting the needs of handicapped 
youth. 

a) ' Identify and develop a resource file of potential places of 

employment. 

b) Survey potential employers to determine if they have appropriate 
entry level jobs for students with a variety of handicapping 
conditions. - 

c) Conduct, a follow-up study of graduates of special vocational 
programs to determine which employers consistently hire graduates 
of the program. - 

d) Given a number of handicapped students, identify their skills 
and match these #4th training stations. 

e) Place students 1n a cooperative wori< training station. 



: V. COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Competency 
4 



5. 



Develop a procedure -for 'job 
relocation or rotation. 



Conduct an employer apprecia- 
tion program.' 



Identify instructional needs of 
the' handicapped students in 
obtaining marketable skills and 
develop, select and use instruc- 
tional methods, materials and "* 
strategies to develop these skills 



Develop, select, and use methods 
to assess individual student skills, 
aptitudes, liabilities and preference 
with respect to acquiring marketable 
skills. 



Performance Objectives 



a) 

b) 

c) 



d) 

e) 
f) 



Evaluate learners performance on the job. 

Provide direct feedback to the learner and supervisor regarding 
the students performance. 

Develop a system for periodic review and placement w1 th specified 
criteria to be met by both student and employer. 

Write a news release acknowledging the contribution made by 
an employer. 

Plan and execute an empl oyer -employe banquet. 

Design and present t% participating Employers a certificate of 

appreciation for those who have employed the handicapped. 



Given a case study: " . 

a) Describe the instructional and resource problems that confront 
a vocational student with a specific handicapping condition. 

b) Describe the instructional processes that appear to be most 
effective for the above individual. 

c) Implement the necessary modifications of equipment. Instructional 
• resources and instructional methods, which will enable each 

student to develop marketable skills. 

d) Given a case study, of a student with a specific handicapping 
condition, describe how the physical facilities would need to 
be changed. 

a) Utilizing a learner profile analysis, select'materials which 
are appropriate for the learning task involved. 

b) Select and administer an interest inventory which will assist 
the- handicapped student to determine an occupation or cluster 
of occupations they mi-ght be interested in. 
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VI. ' COUNSELING AND HUMAN RELATIONS 



Competency 
Student wi 1 1 : 



1. Conduct a successful .home 
visitation and conduct a 
parent- teacher conference. 



2. Conduct a student conference. 



3. Conduct a teacher to 
conference . 



r : 

Teacher 



4. Counsel students and\parente 

<)4 
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Drmance Objective's 

~t~ — ■ — — 



Accompany a special education teacher on a home visitation and 
observe and record the techniques used in the interaction with 
the family. 

Observe a special education teacher in an actual parent-teacher 
conference and record the techniques used, the recommendations 
made by the teacher and the reaction of the f ami ly to these 
recommendations. 

Participate in a simulated home visitation and parent/teacher 
conference with parents of handicapped child - taking the role 
of. the teacher and then the role of the parent. 

Jalk with an- experienced teacher of handicapped children about 

topics appropriate for inclusion in a student conference. 

Read and/or review information related to techniques to be ^ 

used in student conferences with handicapped children. 

List all materials and information needed before beginning 

a student conference. * 

Observe an actual student conference with a handicapped child. 

Participate in a simulated student conference' wi th a handicapped 

child. 

Review techniques appropriate for conferences with adults. • 
List topics appropriate for inclusion in a teacher-to-teacher 
conference with teachers of handicapped children. 
Participate in an actual teacher-to-teacher conference wi th 
special education teachers. 

Keep records of all topics cbvered and recommendations made. 

Compile a report of each of the three types of conferences 
listed' above (parent-teacher, student-teacher, teacher- 
teacher). 

List techniques which were successful in. each t^p^ of conference. !lj * 
•Make bibliography of books/materials, related to counseling 
parents and teachers. 

Compile notebook of effective techniques for counsel.i ng^ students 
and teachers . * 



VII. SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



Competency 



1. Locate available school and 
community resources (including 
resource persons) for providing 
services to handicapped children. 



2. Identify and use school and no|i- 
school resources that may contri- 
bute to vocational instruction 
for handicapped secondary students 
- specifically the .devel opment of 
academic skills through vocational 
programs. 



Performance Objectives 



a. Identify the services available to the handicapped student within 

the school district and the immediate area. 
t>. List and describe the services provided at the state level. 

c. Identify five specific agencies and list the services they provide 
and availability and contact person. 

d. Describe the nature of support s^vices available through BEH/ 
Bureau of Vocational Education. 

e. Identify counseling services available outside the local school 
district. * 

f. Inventory the available resources wi thin a given community. 

g. Develop a community resource data card file system containing 
nam£s of agencies and specific resource persons. 

a. Define school and community resources. # 

b. Given a specific instructional need, the student will explain ^, 
why resource utilization is important and identify several ^ 
possible sources. 

c. Identify possible school resource persons, and list the services 
they provide handicapped students. 

d. Identify the four distinct types of community resources, upon 
the basis of the agencies or organization through which resources 
are available. 

e. Develop a system for collecting and retrieving information. 
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DEVELOPING TEACHER COMPETENCIES IN 
WpRKING WHU HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER. EDUCAT ION 
AUp SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UN/VERITY OF LOUISVILLE 

PROGRAM AGENDA 1 
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Coffee, Get Acquaimtfa^ 

ChaV»c\er1styl of Special Needs Learners 
Categories of Handicapping Conditions 

LUNCH 

Film, "Including Me" 

\ 

BREAK \ 

Assessment of Student Needs Program Planning & 
Modification Cooperative Education for the Handicapped 

ADJOURN 



Friday; May 18, 1979 

3:30 - ,9:00 ' Coffee 

9:00-9:30 School and Community Resources $ . 

9:30 - 10:00 Occupational Opportunities 

10:00 - 10:15 BREAK 

10-15 - 1 ? : 00 Education and the Law , 

a. PL 94-142 

b. PL 94-482 

12:15 - 1:15 "'LUNCH 

1:15 - 2:00 Educational Methods 

a. Behavior modification/Task analysis 

b. Reading and Math 

c. Teaching Techm^Jes 

2-00 - 2:45 Simulated Admission and Release Committee Development 

of IEP's 

2:45 - 3:00 WEAK — ' . " J 

3:00 - 4:00 Cooperative Planning and Execution of Vocational Program 

Development of IEP's for Vocational Students . 

4:00 ADJOURN t 
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D1ssem1 nation 

The dissemination aspects of the model consist of the following: 
(1) Teacher trailing * 
All information gained from project activities as well as 
materials developed (Including competencies and performance 
> objectives) have been, 'or will- be, Included in existing 
courses in occupational and career education afid Special 
education at the University of Louisville. This procedure 
was chosen in preference to the development of new courses * 
because the materials and ^formation were suited to 
existing courses which were already included in .the training 
programs *of ' vocational education and' special education 
students a^nd new courses were not needed. 
(?) In-Service Program 

The major' thrust of the dissemination phase of the model 
was in the in-service programs, held throughout the state. 
These consisted of four two-day workshops held in the 
following locations: V**' 

1. April' 19-20, 1979 Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 

2. May Mad i son v i 1 Te , -KY . 

3. May l.^ngton, KY. 



I 



4. May 18-19, 1979^ « El 1 zabethtown , KY. ' I 

These workshops weire attended by vocational education teachers, 
counselors, and administrators from a variety of programs in 
Kentucky. The program presented at each workshop was essentially 
the same and is presented below (table). 
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The basic punpose was to familiarize participants 

wiUi thebaic characteristics of handicapped children, 

program pl/nning,. special education and vocational f V 

laws, and/specific educational methods. 

Responso4 of participants to the workshops were very' 

positive. A summary of- the written responses to the 

completed evaluations have been included in Appendix I. 
( J ) 
ThesA? responses appear torbe representative of the atti- 




tude of Vocational educators throughout Kentucky. T_hej^" 
fire, workshop organizers see the need for more extensive 
frv service programming of this kind. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS J 
The [model urogram for Kentucky has been presented in this section 

of the report.' It consists of two major components': 1 ) A set of 

} S \ . 

competencies, and performance objectives which we^e deemed to be im- 

\ ' ' ■ 

portant, if vocational teachers are to deal effectively with handicapped 

youth in their classrooms and laboratories and, 2) a dissemination com- 

» 

ponent which consisted of in-service teacher component. 

The workshop approach to development of competencies appeared to be 
.quite effective; however, one identified weakness, as slsen from the 
perspective of the project staff, is that-not enough teachers were able 
to" participate. Besause of this particular weakness, it is therefore 
recommended that the identified competencies be i nc^rporated into one 

♦ 

or two additional courses wh1«h would lead to certification. The research 
portion pf this project clearly . Indicates that some^changes are necessary 
if special vocational educators are to deal with the problems of the 
handicapped, ijased upon these findings a-nd the experiences of the project 
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staff In conducting the workshops", the following recommendations are 

presented for consideration: 0 

1) A committee should be established to review the certification 
requirements for special" vocational educators as they relate 
to the unique needs of handicapped persons. 
7) Identified competencies.be incorporated into two/ or more 

courses in order to assure that these competencies will con- 
tinue to be taught. A review of the* literature and programs 
from other states indicates that this is the best approach 
if continuity and consistency of professional development's 



\ 



:o occur. r \ 



3) In-service ^programs should be continue^ in order to meet the 



needs of teachers already certified. 



/ 
\ 



\ 
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Diane Bahr 
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State Department of Education 
Bureau of Education for Exceptional 
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Or, Hilda Caton 
Special Education. 
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Marietta Freeman 

Rd. 2, Box 158 
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Northern Kentucky Vocational School 
Amsterdam Road 
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Del ores Nelson 

Fayette County Board of Education 
Central Office 
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Har$*«d Smith 
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\ 
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SPECIAL/VOCATIONAL TEACHER COMPETENCY SURVEY 



Instruct tons: 

Following is a list of teacher competencies. - This list has b«en designed as a survey 

to be used in the -drftevminat ton of teacher j6ompetenciea necessary for working with the 
handicapped learner and to assist In the determination of teacher training needs* 
After each competency listed, circle the number on the scale raost closely fitting 
•the frequency with which you perform the task: 1) Never; 2) Occasionally: 3) Monthly; 
4) Weekly: 5) Daily. Next, write in the blank the number corresponding to your 
feelings of the importance of the competency 5) Very important; 4) Of Considerable 
Importance; 3) Somewhat Important; 2) Of Little Importance; 1) Not Important. 
Finally, fill in the blank with the number corresponding to your confidence level in 
the competency*. 5) Very Confident; 4) Considerable Confidence: 3) Somewha^*Conf ident ; 
2) Little Confidence; !) Not Confident. 



COM PET ENC I ES 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT , 
PLANNING AND TEACHING 
METHOD COMPETENCIES: 



FREQUENCY 



9. 



M 



5 



IMPORTANCE 

5 -Very Import ant 
4-0f Considerable 

Importance 
3 -Somewhat Import ant 
2-0f Little 

Importance 
1-Not Important 



CONFIDENCE LKvfa 

5-Very Confident 
4-Cohsiderable 

Confidence 
3 -Somewhat 

Confident 
2-Little Confidence 
1-Not Confident 



i. Develop positive rein- 
forcement techniques . 



2 3 4 5 



2. Prescribe alternate 
reading act ivi ties . 



s 



Select and locate 
inst rue t ional 
material s appropriate 
for the various handi- 
capping conditions. 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



Identify emotional 
factors that affect 
classroom environment. 



2 3 4 5 



5. Utilize math activi- 
ties in teaching 
vocational subject s 



8* 



6. Construct a system of 1 2 3 4 5 
reporting student pro- r 
grass to students and 

parents and chart 

student progress. x 

7. Group students for 1 2 3 V* 5 
amall group ins true- \ 
tion according to v \ 
diagnostic ability. % 

8. Employ oral question- 12 3 4^ 
ing techniques to in- 
sure the handicapped 

student 1 s comprehend 
8 ion and to determine 
the effectiveness of 
ins true t ion . 

9. RmploV "live-work" or 1 2 3 4 5 
"hands-on" method of 

learning. 

10. Employ ro'le-play i ng 1 2 3 4 5 
ancj simulat ion 

techniques . 

11. Estimate time sequence i 2 3 45 
for a unit of instruc- 
tion. * 

12. Include units on the 1 2 3 4 5 
importance of the 

home in the education 
< of exceptional 
children. 

13. Adjust adequately to I 2 3 4 5 
problems arising from 

the integration of 
handicapped children 
into the regular 
^classroom. 

\ 

U. Be flexible and 1 ? 3 4 5 

adaptable in estab- 
lishing viable alter- 
natives in a variety 
of situations. 

15. Identify behavioral 12 3 4 5 
objectives. 



s 



\ 



16. Tmpl anient co- 
operative teaching * 
efforts between 1 
vocat ional aud 

8 pec tal educators . " 

CO-ORDINATION COMPETENCIES 

17. Inform einployera of 
their resj^onsibi 1 1- 
ties 

Conduct ori ent at Ion 
for available aca- 
demic and vocational 
programs 

19. Identify entry level 
jobs in the community 

20. Conduct an employer 
apprec { at i on program 

21. Construct a proc?^ture 
for job relocation or 
rot at i on 

22. Work with teacher aids 
and other para- 
pro fesaional s 

23. Incorporate business 
and industrial manuals 
In curriculum 

24. ^Posses# knowledge of 

aval 1 abl e services 
both In aftcl out of 
school. In School 
services - other 
teachers , gui dance 
counselors, vpcat ton- 
al rehab 11 it at Ion 
services, vocational 
educat ion services , 
social workers. 
Services within the 
community - mental 
health centers, 
guidance clinics, 
medical f acil ities . 
^^TliTancial resources 
available . 




25. Analyse employment 1 
situations, make job 
breakdown apd dea- „ 
<:riptions and trans- 
form job requirements 
into educational 
.program* . - . 

» 

26. Identify inatruc- 1 
tiqnal needs of 
handicapped students 

in obtaining 
marketable vocational 
skills and develop, 
^select and usd 
instructional metj^o^af, 
materials and 
strategies to develop 
these ski lis , 1 * 

27. Identity and use 1 
school and non- 
school resources 

that may contribute 
to vocational instruc- 
tion for handicapped 
secondary students - 
develop academic skills 
through vocat ional 
programs . 

COUNSELING AND HITMAN RELATIONS 
COMPETENCIES: 

28. Conduct a successful 1 
home visitation and 
conduct apparent - 
teacher cpn i erence 

29. Conduct a student 1 
t conference 

30 . Conduct a teacher-to- 1 
teacher con f erence 

31. Identify symptoms of 1 
drug abusp as compared 
to use of prescribed 
medicines 



32. Identify personality 1 
patterns 



33. Develop a system* 1 
whereby students can 
determine their own 
values and relate 
tUese to others. 

34. Counsel' students and I 
parents 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT COMPE- 
TENCY : 4 

35. Design and organize 1 
the physical plan ot 
a classroom or make 
modifications to an 
existing classroom 
to suit handicapping 
conditions to students 

COMPETENCIES IN EVALUATING 
STUDENT PROGRESS AND DEVELOPT.N( 
LEARNING RESOURCES: 



3b. Assess student reading 1 
1 eve 1 



37. Assess ability of 1 
student to mod 11 v 
hehav lor 



38. Diagnose reading 
probl ems 

39. Evaluate student 
reading progress 

AO. Diagnose specific 

reading difficulties 

41. identify physical 

factors which contri- 
bute to reading 
difficulty 



42. Identify intellectual 1 
factors contribut ing 

to reading difficulties 

43. Administer appropri- 1 
ate diagnostic tests 

44. Assess student 1 
comprehension of 

math concepts 



4*. Id#ntify $duc*tlon*l 1 ^ 
factors which con- 
tribute to reading 
difficulties » 

46. UtlUre results of 1 *2 
diagnost Ic tejti 

47. Interpret results 1 2 
of vocational tests 

48. Devise alternative 1 2 
methods of grading 

49. Conduct a student 1 2 
fol lowup study 

50. Identify resource 1 2 
persons 

51. Establish a student 1 2 
tut or i rig program 

Develop, select and 1 2 
use methods to assess 
individual student 
ski lis , aptitudes , 
liabilities and 
preference with respect 
to acquiring marketable 
vocat lonal ski 1 Is . 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT COMPETENCIES: 

53. Understand termin- 1 2 
ology of handicapping 
condlt Ions * 

54. Implement program I 2 
modifications 




55. Complete state records 1 2 
and contribute to 
Ind ivldual Ized educa- 
tion plans 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMPETENCIES: 



56. Receive training 1 2 

in diagnostic and 
prescript ive teaching 



57. Rectivevt raining 1 
in behavior manage- 
ment techniques 

58. Possess knowledge of 1 
available remedial 

t echni ques 

59. Possess knowledge 1 
of the effect 8 of 

di sadvant agement s 
and handicaps on 
human development 

60. "Understanding of the I 

rationale behind pro- 
gramming students Into 
least restrictive 
envi ronment 

61 . Basic knowledge of 1 
the adolescent 

Formal educat ion 
(adolescent^ psychology) 
Practical experience 
gained .in working 
wi th adolescents 

62 . Have as a goal the 1 
strengthening of the 
self- Image of hatidi- 

c apped student s 
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• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL * DEVELOF^MENT PARTICIPANT SURVEY 

su^vor.c^NTS " * 



\) The discussion on handicaps, definitions, and teaching suggestions, 
were most beneficial to me. 

2) I really don't think anything could have been done to improve the 
activity ... It was very interesting. to me. 

3) The information was valuable and presented very well. 

4) This was a very rewarding experience to me. It enables me to bettet 
understand how I can help my students*to achieve more from the program. 

5) Place greater emphasis on secondary and post-secondary needs -and 
on ways to meet them. 

6) Gained knowledge of resources. 

V* 

7) I found out about different organizations that ^|uld help me. 

8) Practical information for all present. 
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